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On Some Modern Abuses of Language. 
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Chapters XIII.—XVI. 


Part I. 


Cold Comfort: the Hope of the Evolutionist . 


By May KenDaLi 


Irish Popular Poetry. 
By James O’DoNOGHUE 
Sir Henry Taylor’s Autobiography 
By A. K. H. B. 
Est Honor et Tumulis . 
By Joun W. HA Les 
Some Personal Recollections 
By Cuarvtes HERVEY 


Prince Otto: a Romance. 
By R. L. STEVENSON 
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THIS LIFE IS THE GREAT SCHOOLMASTE 


AND 


EXPERIENCE THE MIGHTY VOLUME. 


‘It Is ONLY THROUGH WOE THAT WE ARE TAUGHT T) REFLECT, AND GATHER THE Honey 
. Wispom, Not FRoM FLOWERS BUT THORNS.’—Lord Lytton. 


EVERY YEAR a great battle is fought in our midst (almost without a protest), in whi 
twenty thousand are slain and a hundred thousand wounded from Scarlet Fev 
ALONE. True, but horrible. Can this fearful slaughter and sick-list not be prevented 
Yes! Pass it by if you like, but itis true. Who’s to blame? Read a large illustrat 
sheet given with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. The information is invaluab 
Eno’s Fruit Salt keeps the blood pure and prevents disease and premature death 
natural means. 


POMONA BRINGING THE FRUITS OF THE EARTH TO HYGEIA. 


‘MOLERATION IS THE SILKEN STRING RUNNING THROUGH THE PEARL CHI 
OF ALL VIBTUES,’— Bishop Hall. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late ho 
fagged, unatural excitement. breathing impure air, too rich tood, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, 
other blood poisons, feverish colds, biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimpies on the face, wal 
uppetite, sourness of stomach, &c.—-Use ENO'S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refresli 
and invizorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from di:euase. 


PERSO-AFGHAN FRONTIER.—One of Her Majesty’s Consuls writes ff 
Teberan :* it m»y interest you to know that while riding from Teheran to Meshed not Jong ago, being 
day rather unwell, to my astonishment and delight the Persian courier who accompanied me produced a bott 
what he called Numubi meeveh, which was no less in fact translated than ENO’S FRUIT SALT. The man tol 
that he now never travelled without a bottle.— Yours faithfully, SHzikH JaAaM.—December, 1884.—To J.C. ENo, 


‘ BGYPT. CAIRO.?’--‘Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on t 

separate occasions been attacked by fever, from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six w 
The last two attacks have been, however, completely repulsed in a remarkably short space of time by the 
your valuable Fruit Salt, which I owe my present health, at the very least, if not mv life itself. Heartfelt g 
tude for my restoration to and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the already ove: whelming sto 
the same, and in so doing I feel that [am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, grate 
yours, A CORPORAL, 19th Hussars, 26th May, 1883.—Mr. J. C. Exo.’ 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. —‘A new invention is brought before the public, and 


mands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, wi 
copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal ri 
exerci e an ingenuity that,emplo)ed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’—A 


CAUTION.—-Examine each Bottle, and sce that the Capsule is marked ‘ ENG'S FRUIT SA 
Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. 


Prepared only at Eno's Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., byJ. C. Eno’s Pat 
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MEMOIRS, REMINISCENCES, &C., 
Recently Published by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir HENRY TAYLOR, K.C.M.G. 


Author of ‘ Philip van Artevelde.’ With Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER: 
An Autobiography. 
By the EARL OF MALMESBURY, G.C.B. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES 


Chiefly of TOWNS, VILLAGES, and SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 
Tue ACADEMY.—‘One can scarcely regret that Mr. Mozley should have fallen into his anecdotage, when 
the fruits of it is an entertaining book like this. The reminiscences extend over more than half a century, and 
are none the less interesting because they are chiefly of places and people unknown to fame.’ 


THOMAS CARLYLE: 


A History of the First Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 1835. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE, M.A. With 2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: 


A History of his Life in London, 1834 to 1881. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE, M.A. With Portrait engraved on Steel. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.—‘ Our language is not rich in biographies of this high class, Boswell’s life of 
Johnson, Southey’s life of Nelson, Lockhart’s life of Scott, Carlyle’s life of Sterling, Stanley’s life of Arnold, Mr. 
Trevelyan’s life of Macaulay; it would have been hard to name another till these four volumes appeared, but in 
that list they will assuredly take their place.’ 


LOUIS PASTEUR, HIS LIFE AND LABOURS. 
By his SON-IN-LAW. Translated from the French by LADY CLAUD HAMILTON. With Intro- 
duction by Professor TYNDALL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LITERARY WORLD.— Professor Tyndall’s Essay, moreover, contributed as an Introduction to the volume, 
is a sparkling monograph of such lucidity and weight as to deserve particular recognition. It stamps Pasteur’s 
golden discoveries with the approving recognition of a competent judge.’ . 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT GIUSEPPE PASOLINI, 


Late President of the Senate of Italy. 


Compiled by his SON. Translated and abridged by the DOWAGER-COUNTESS OF DALHOUSIE. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 16s, 


PHASES OF OPINION AND EXPERIENCE 
During a Long Life: an Autobiography. 
By CHARLES BRAY, Author of ‘ The Philosophy of Necessity’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


*,* Mr. Bray was the friend who exercised so important an influence on George Eliot during her residence 
at Coventry, and this volume contains some reminiscences of her. 


THE STRANGE CAREER OF THE CHEVALIER 
D’EON DE BEAUMONT, 


Minister Plenipotentiary from France to Great Britain in 1763. By Captain J. BUCHAN TELFER, 
R.N. F.S.A. F.R.G.S. With 3 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 
*,* This History of the Chevalier D’Eon de Beaumont, whose sex was a mystery for upwards of forty years, 
is treated from original MSS. and other unpublished documents, and French official despatches in the works of 
Flassan, Loménie, Gaillardet, Boutaric, the Duke de Broglie, and Vandal. 


THE HON. ROBERT GRIMSTON: 


A Sketch of his Life. 
By FREDERICK GALE, With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

" SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ Almost every one knew Mr. Grimston, at least by sight. For some sixty years he 

wore his hat on the back of his head and answered to the name of Bob.” He was the patron saint of Harrow : 
or, rather, he and his friend Lord Bessborongh were the great twin brethren who presided over the fortunes of 
that school. Of Mr. Gale’s book, as of its hero, we may say with F. B. that “ they are manly, sir,manly.” Of 
Mr. Grimston as a hunting man, and an ‘‘ Older Harrow Boy” (in which character he will be best remembered), 
Space fails us to speak. Mr. Gale’s work must be consulted in the original, and an honester, manlier, more 
sensible and healthy book no man and no boy is likely to find in a hurry.’ 

















London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Just Published. 


LANDSCAPE. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of ‘Etching and Etchers,’ ‘The Graphic Arts,’ &c. &c. &c. 


Columbier 8vo. with Fifty Illustrations, FIVE GUINEAS. Large-paper Copies, with 
Proofs of the Engravings, TEN GUINEAS, 


The Large-paper Edition is limited to 500 Copies (of which 150 are taken for sale in 


America). A few Copies are also printed for Presentation. ‘i 


The Edition at Five Guineas is limited to 1,250 Copies (of which 250 are taken for sale in 
America), 


The Publishers reserve the right to raise the price after a certain number of Copies have 
been sold. 


The Large-paper Copies are numbered, the last Thirty in each Hundred being allotted to 
the American market. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS: a Treatise | PARIS IN OLD AND PRESENT 


on the Varieties of Drawing, Painting, and Engra- TIMES; with especial reference to Changes in its 
ving. With Fifty-four Illustrations. Architecture and Topography. With Twelve 


: : : Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Cloth, gilt 
‘This massive and authoritative treatise on the : 

technical part of almost every branch of fine art.... | edges, £1. 1s.; large-paper copies, vellum, £4. 4s, 

It is the masterpiece of Mr. Hamerton....a beautiful ‘Mr, Hamerton writes of Paris as if he loved and 


work of lasting value.—SATURDAY REVIEW. admired it....There is not a dull or tedious paragraph 
in the volume. The illustrations are abundant, all of 


‘. the best.,—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 
FE even ean: Leaves from | ROUND MY HOUSE: Notes of 


Etchings by the Author and other Artists. In | Rural Life in France in Peace and War. Third 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. | Edition. 5s, cloth. 
: : *On laying down this book we feel that we know 
Also a CHEAP EDITION. With Bight Etchings. 5:. France as we never knew her before.’—SPECTATOR. 
* Few men of similar tastes will read these pages with- 


out extreme satisfaction.’ i MODERN FRENCHMEN : Five Bio- 
‘The pretty and simple etchings are thoroughly in graphies. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
keeping, and do credit to the skill of the draughtsmen.’ I. Victor Jacquemont. III. Francois Rude. 


ATHEN ZUM. | II. Henry Perreyve. IV. Jean Jacques Ampére. 


CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. With | A book which pert ene ; a book which 


Twenty Etchings by J. Veyrassat and Karl Bodmer. | it is pleasant to read, and which, once read, is not 


In post 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. likely to be forgotten.,—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Also a CHEAP EDITION. With Eight Etchings. 5s. | HARRY BLOUNT: a Tale.  Frontis- 
‘ Among all the books that have come before us,there | piece. 5s. cloth. 
are few that show any better or more original work ‘Full of adventure, and some hunting and yachting 
than these twenty etchings.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. scenes are capital.’—TIMEs, 


With Three Copper-plates. Price 2s. 6d. Monthly. 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


An Artistic Periodical. Edited by P.G. HAMERTON 


*.* A Large-paper Edition, with Two Impressions of each Plate (one being an Artist’s 
proof), price £10 per annum. This Edition is limited to Fifty Copies. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Essex Street, Strand; and all Booksellers. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


Price 12s. 6d. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 


Vol. II. (ANNESLEY—BAIRD), royal 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STHPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months; and it is confidently expected 
that the work will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 


From the ATHEN/EUM. 


‘For years past there has been abundant need | 


of an exhaustive work on English biography. 
In England we hardly look to an ‘‘ Akademie 
der Wissenschaften,” or a royal commission for 
a purely literary enterprise, even if it be one of 
national importance. It is to the exertions of 
a publishing firm and a private man of letters 
that we owe the present noble undertaking. An 
examination of the first of the fifty volumes, of 
which it is to consist, shows that the expectations 
which have been formed concerning it will not be 





in general accuracy, it leaves little or nothing to 
be desired. It compares very favourably with its 
two foreign models in most essential points, and 
in one, at least, it is distinctly superior. Neither 
the German nor the Belgian Dictionary indicates 
the sources from which the matter in the text has 
been drawn with equal completeness and precision. 
A careful bibliographical note is appended to even 
the shortest of the articles ; and in some of the 
longer ones, this note becomes nothing less than 
an exhaustive critical digest, the utility of which 














disappointed. In fulness, in thoroughness, and | can scarcely be rated too highly.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


* The “ Cornhill” is the most interesting of English magazines.’.—VANITY Fatr. 
* The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL contains the First Part 
of a NEW STORY, entitled COURT ROYAL, by the Author of 
‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ John Herring,’ &c., with Illustrations by Mr. Du Maurier. 


PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ILLUSTRATED. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by JAMES PAYN. 


Each Number contains, in addition to instalments of Serial Stories by Popular Authors, 


SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Nineteenth Volume of the STANDARD EDITION of the 


COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 


' Ready this day. 
With 16 full-page Illustrations and 37 Wood Engravings. Large 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON: THE FATAL BOOTS. 
Illustrated by J, E. MILLAIS, R.A.. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and W. RALSTON. 


This Edition will be completed in Twenty-six Volumes, and will include some of Mr. Thackeray's 
Writings which have not before been collected, with many additional Illustrations. It is being 
printed from new type, an fine paper, and with the exception of the Evit10on pe Luxe, it will be the 
largest and handsomest edition that has been published, Nineteen Volumes have been published, and 
a New Volume will be issued on the first of each succeeding month until the conclusion of the Series, 














London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 














Messrs. LONGMANS & C0”S8 NEW BOOKS, 


NEW BOOK BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Small fep. 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


CUSTOM and MYTH: Studies of Early Usage and Belief. 


By ANDREW LANG, M.A. Late Fellow of Merton College. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The CYCLADES; or, Life among the Insular Greeks. 


By J. THEODORE BENT, B.A. Oxon. Author of ‘Genoa: How the Republic Rose and Fell’ &c. 
With Map. Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


HOW to PLAY WHIST, 
With the Laws and Etiquette of Whist; Whist Whittlings, and,forty Fully-annotated Games. By 
‘FIVE of CLUBS’ (R. A. PROCTOR). Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHESS ECCENTRICITIES. 


Including Four-handed Chess, Chess for Three, Six, or Eight Players, Round Chess for Two, Three, or Four 
Players, and several different ways of Playing Chess for Two Players. By Major GEORGE HOPE 
VERNEY. With 4 Plates and numerous Illustrative Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PROPHECY and HISTORY in RELATION to the 
MESSIAH. 


The Warburton Lectures for 1880-84, delivered at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. By the Rev. ALFRED 
EDERSHEIM, D.D. Author of ‘ The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” 8vo. 12s. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. 


Second Series. By GEORGE MACDONALD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HAMLET: a Study, with the Text of the Folio of 1623. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 8vo. 12s. 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEABOARD. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ VERA,’ ‘BLUE ROSES,’ &c. With 14 Full-page Illustrations and 
15 Woodcuts in the Text, 8vo. 21s. 


The INHALATION TREATMENT of DISEASES of the 


ORGANS of RESPIRATION, including Con- 


sumption. 


By ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. Lond. Member of the Royal College of Physicians of 
England, Founder of, and Consulting Physician to, the Royal National Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest. With 19 Illustrations of Apparatus. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


On RENAL and URINARY AFFECTIONS. 


By W. HOWSHIP DICKINSON, M.D. Cantab. F.R.C.P. Physician to, and Lecturer on Medicine 
at, St. George’s Hospital, Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Sick Children, Corresponding Member 
of the Academy of Medicine of New York. In Three Parts. Parr III.—Miscellaneous Affections of the 
Kidneys and Urine. With 72 Illustrations on Wood. 8vo, 30s. sewed ; 31s. 6a, cloth. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
MADAM. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, CHEAP EDITION, in One Volume, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘It is an admirable and careful study of human nature...... Most of the charms of Mrs. Oliphant’s m«nner 
are found in the book in perfection, and it is thoroughly readable from beginning to end.’—ScoTsMAN,. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL ATLAS. 
Edited by C. COLBECK, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Harrow 
School, Editor ot ‘ Epochs of Modern History.’ 101 Maps and Plans (53 coloured). Post 4to. 5s, 

*,.* The 31 Maps and Plans (Nos, 71-101) from this Atlas, which have special refere:ce to the Period set for 
the Cambridge University Local Examinations for December 1885, viz. 1760-1815, can be had separately, price 1s. 
in wrapper. 

‘ This atlas is very far beyond anything hitherto available in England.’—Saturpay REVIEW. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WORK ON THE GREAT NORTH-WEST BY MR. STAVEGY HILL, Q.C., M.P, 


FROM HOME TO HOME;; being an Account of Two Long Vacations spent 


at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. By A. STAVELEY HILL, Esq., Q.C.. M.P. Illustrated by numerous full- 
page and smaller Woodcuts and 17 Ileliogravures, after Photographs and Drawings by the Author and 


Mrs. STaveLEY Hu.. Also containing a Railway Map of the Dominion of Canada and of the Northern 
part of the United States. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 





BY R. D. BLACKMORE, AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE: A ROMANCE OF EXMOOR,’ 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF SIR THOMAS UPMORE, BART., M.P., 


formerly known a3‘ Tommy Upmore.’ New and Cheaper Edition. Small post Svo. cloth 6s. [Vow ready. 

‘To say that a book by the Author of “Lorna Doone” and “ Alice Lorraine” is an uncommon book is 

unneces: ary; but “Tommy Upmore” is uncommon to an extraordinary degree .... But no bald sketch of a 

portion of the plot will suffice to give an idea of the charm of Mr. Blackmore's style, of the poetry with which 

he invests the meanest matter, of the striking and humorous metaphors which he draws from the most common- 
place task, of the quaint phraseology in whict he reclothes old ideas,’ —TiMEs. 


THE COMPLETE STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL, from the ‘ Great Trek’ 


to the Convention of London. With Appendix, comprising Ministe: ial Declarations of Polics and Official 
Documents, By JouN Nixon, Author of ‘Among the Boers.’ Accompanied by a Map. Demy 8vo. cloth 
extra, price 12s. 6d. 


OUR GIPSIES IN CITY, TENT, AND VAN. Containing an Account of 


their Origin and Strange Life, Fortune-Telling Practices, &c. Specimens of their Dialect, and Amusing 

Anecdotes of Gipsy Kings, Queens, and other Gipsy Notabilities. By VerRNon 8. Morwoop, Author of 

* Facts and Phases of Animal Life,’ ‘ Clarissa the Gipsy,’ * The Gipsy Scare,’ &c. With 17 Woudcut Iius- 

trations from Life and Nature. Demy 8vo. cloth exrra, 18s, 

‘An entertaining book, which, we may add, is illustrated by a number of exceptionally beautiful engravings. 
GLOBE. 

* With the picture of the ideal gipsy on the one hand and the real one on the other the present volumeis a most 
intereating bo»xk, with muc’: that is new and striking about our wandering popniation.’—PALt MAL. Gazerre. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 580, Illustrated, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
PARADISE FOUND. The Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole. A 
Study of the Prehistoric World. By WILLIAM F. WARREN, 8.T.D., LL.D., President of Boston University, 
&c. With Original I)lustrations. 

President Warren of the Boston University accounts himself a most fortunate man t)at he has succeeded in 
solving the problem where the human race orig: nated, or where the Garden of Eden was. Not a few will be 
starcled to learn the cradle of the human race «as at the North Pole, but Dr. Warren sustains this theory with 
a surprising array of ev'dence, and this in turn throws much I git on the most vital of the currerit provlems of 
biology, terrestial rh sics, ancient cosmoloyy, comp-rative mythology, primeval history, scientifi 
«nd Hebrew and Ethnic tradition. Dr Warren his given tot is work the 4 udy of many 
an enthusiasm and assurance of victory which mikes hi. = volume exceedingly interesting. 








: anthropology, 
)@ars, anil writes with 





Now ready. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE NAVAL AND MILITARY OPERATIONS 


IN EGYPT, from 1798 to 1802, By Sir Juun M. BurGoyne, Bart., 3rd Battalion, the Bedfordshire 
Reziment. With a Map. 








Now re ady, demy Reo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE, Theoretical and Practical. By 


Noau Porter, D.D.. L L] D., President of Yale Cotlege. 











THE WATERSIDE SHILLING SERIES. Huited by Rep ‘SPINNER, 
No. 1. WATERSIDE SKETCHES. By ‘Rep Spiyner’ (Wm. Senior). 
imperial 32mo. boarda, price 1s. post free. 


(Now ready. 
Cther Volumes in preyaration, 





The April Number of ‘ Harper’s Magazine’ contains an 
interesting Article, entitled THE PRINCE OF 
WALES AT SANDRINGHAM. By WILLIAM 
HOWARD RUSSELL, LL.D., profusely Illustrated with 
Portraits, Views, and Sketches, by Eminent Artists. 


This Number (now ready) has 17 Articles, Poems, &c., and 
§8 charming Illustrations. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C, 
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£6,000 1 PRIZES GIVEN 10 SUBSCRIBERS! 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER GETS A PRESENT. 
This Offer Holds Good until MAY 16th Only. 


> proprietors of the well known and popular Weekly Paper, THE GOLDEN ARGOSY, being desirous of introducing 
into every home where it is not now taken, have decided to give ER: ay to those who subscribe before 


‘May 16th, 1885, £6,000 in Prizes, READ OUR GREAT OFFE 


FOR ONLY TWO SHILLINGS 


We will enter your name on our subscription books and prepay THE GOLDEN ARGOSY to ae regularly for 
Three Months (Thirteen Numbers) and: cond a printed numbered receipt in first copy of the paper, which will entitle the 
holder to one of the following MAGNI CENT PRESENTS: 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRIZES TO BE GIVEN AWAY: 























Cash Presents of £100 each . £500 Gents’ Solid Gold Alberts a geek £89 

5 Gash Presents of £50 each . te) 30 dies’ Gold Necklets, £3 ea : 
10 Cash Presents of £20 each . 200 10 flegant I Weasslon, £17 each lle 190 
10 ¢ Presents of £10 cach . 100 5 Silver Tea Sets, £20 each » 100 
10 Cash Presents of £5e 60 50 Gold Pens and Holders, 8s. each . 20 
3 ze gant Upright Bien £50 each 150 500 Extension Gold Pencils, 4s. each + 100 
5 E nt Cabinet Organs, £20 each 0Oo 500 Magic Lanterns, 4s. e - 100 
20 eer s’ Solid Gold erckes. £8 each i690 500 Boys Pocket Knives. as. each- - 100 
20 Ladies’ Solid Gold Watch a £5 each 10 500 dies’ Pocket Kuives, 4s. each * 100 
20 Beautiful Diamond Rin 6 each 20 1000 Oil Pictures, 4s. each ae 
20 Gents’ Solid Silver ‘Watches, £3 each 60 500 Solid Gold Rings, 8s. each - e 900 
30 Boys’ Silver Watches, £2 each . 60 1000 Autograph Albums, 4s.each - ~. 200 





And 85, B37 OTHER USEFUL AND VALUABLE PRESENTS, RANGING IN VALUE FROM 
ONE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH, making a grand total of 100,000 Presents to be given to each one 
ty thom subscribers received. Everyone Gets a Present. All of the above Presents will be awarded in a 
fair impartial manner, ful sartioulaes of which will be given hereafter. 


THE GOLDEN ARGOSY Is a Weekly Paper for the Father, the Mother the Boys and 


the Girls. It is one of the most Beau Useful, Enter. 

taining, Instructive and Popular Weeklies published. It is Beautifully Tiiustrated, oo its reading matter 
is all Original, from the pens of noted authors. Its regular subscription price is Two Shillings for Three Months; 

Four Shillings for Six Months; Eight Shillings for iwelve Months, G LIBERAL or fay jam ; but 
in order to secure 100,000 new Subscri bers, at once, we make the FOLLOWING LIBERAL O 


FOR TWO SHILLINGS or 26 Stamps, we will send you The Golden Argosy, WEEKLY, for 


Three onths, and one numbered receipt, good for one present. 
For Four Shillings, or 52 stamps, we will send THE GOLDEN ARGOSY, weekly, for Six Months, and two 
numbered receipts, good for two presents. For Eight Shillings, P.O. or cash, we will send THE *GOLDEN 
ARGOSY, weekly, for One Year, and four numbcred receipts, good for four peesente. Every Subscriber gets 
@ receipt, and is cntitled to a present for each receipt. Write your name and address plainly. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE. If you will Cut this Advertisement Out and show it 


to your friends, acquaintances and neighbours, 
and get five to hene for three months, and send us Ten Shillings, all at one time, we will send you your sub- 
scription Free, and One numbered receipt ; get ten to subscribe, send 20s., all at one time, and we will send you Two num. 
bered receipts and the Golden Argosy for Six Months; get twenty to subscribe for three months, send 40s., all at one 
time, and we will send you the Guides Argosy _ One Year, and Four numbered receipts, cood for Four Presents. 
A little work will give you a Sub:cription Free, and a chance to win one of the most valuable prizes. 
P.0,0, preferred. SAMPLE COPIES 2d. post pad, oF all or all Newsagents. 


NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


“Golden Argosy” is the title of a superior weekly paper three good reasons why it shovld do so, these being—it is 
published in London. It furnishes a variety of original well printed and illustrated, the subsc ription is only eight 
reading adapted to the wants of all classes. From the speci- shillings a year, and the whole space is occupied with read- 
men to hand we can recommend it as a very desimble pub- ing matter, there beingno advertisements Happy newspaper 
lication. It is elegantly printed, and nicely illustrated with property, not to require them !—Whitchall Review, London. 
engravings.—The North Devon Journal. The paper abounds with excellent sto ries , elevating and 

The “Golden Argosy,” asa publication, has everything in ure in tone, and with “fumniosities ” of every imaginable 
its favour. It is well and clearly printed on good paper, ind. which cannot fail to be — ive of mirth and good 





beautifully illustrated, and not the least of its reeommenda- 
tions is the fact, that the literary matter is of a high order, 
and makes it fit to circulate in any home.—The Liverpool 
w eekly Albion. 
he “Golden Argosy.”—As the subscription is only two 
shillings ad quarter for an excellent illustrated weekly 
budget of literature, it is not improbable that the number of 
their subscribers will soon be enormous.—The Lancaster 
Guardian. 
We think the paper ought to become popular. There are 





humour.—Belfast News-Lette 

The “ Golden Argosy.”—The — orietors of this well-known 
and highly interesting weekly paper are manifesting con- 
siderable enterprise in the undertaking. The publication 
possesses noordinary merit.—The Worcestershire Advertiser. 

Its stories are written with vigour, and are all-engrossing 
reading, being tales of travel and adventure, full ot points 
which are calculated to hold the reader spell-bound. It 
is also very nicely illustrated.—The Burnley Express and 
Advertiser. 





WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. , 


“Thave received three copies of the ‘Golden Argosy,’ and 
they far exceed iny expectations. I enclose 6s. to make up 
& year's cy and three more receipts.”—Mr. BEN 

A sE , Princes Street, Glossop, Derbyshire. 

“I am very much pleased with the * Argosy.” 
EVANS, The Cottage, Wellesly Road, Croydon. 

“We like your paper, so enclose you another 2s., to 
extend our subscription to a year.’—Mjss. M. 
MARSHALL, Boston Grove, Boston Spa. 

“The ‘Golden Argosy’ gives entire satisfaction. Kindly 
forward three other receipts, and send the paper weekly 
throughout the year. Enclosed is 6s.’ r. EDWARD 
HOPWOOD, 26, Walter Street, Higher Audley, Blackburn. 





"—Miss 





“The paper is worthy of a place in every home. Tenclose 
6s. for three subscribers."—Mr. C. L. HARTLY, Middleton, 
near Manchester. 

“Sirs—i beg to inform you 
valuable paper, ‘The Golden Argosy; very well pleased 
with it. l enclose other fs., and 2s. before, total, 83., for 12 
months.—I am, dear Sirs, yours respectfully, JOHN SCOTT, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne.” 

75 received paper and receipt; it gives every satisfaction; 
shall try and get you some orders. Enclosed is 2s. to extend 
my _ subscrip tion to six months.”—Mr. MOSES WADDING- 
TON, 34, Elgin Street, Preston, Lancashire, 


that I have received your 





pret OF THE AWARDS wil! be printed in the “ Golden Argosy,” and forwarded to all subscribers immediately after 


MAY léth. Remit by P.O. or Registered Letter. 


Address— 


THE GOLDEN ARGOSY oo, E. B. LEWIS, Manager, 13a, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


REMEMBER, the above Presents are 
cur THIS OUT and show it to your frien 


iven absolutely free to our Subscribers and Acents. 
»neighbours,and acquaintances. It may not appear 
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THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce an entirely New Edition 
of the Writings of Mr. Cariyie, to be completed in Seventeen Volumes, 
demy 8vo. to be called 


JHE ASHBURTON EDITION. 


This Edition will be handsomely printed and contain the Portraits and Illustrations, and will be 


issued in Monthly Volumes, at Eight Shi!lings a Volume, viz.: 


Vou. 1. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. 1. 

» 2 THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND PAST AND PRESENT. 

» 3% SARTOR RESAKTUS; HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 

» 4 LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. Vol. 1. 

; Ditto ditto a 

ae Ditto ditto a 

, 7 LIFE OF JOHN STERLING—LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

» 8&8 LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS—EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY— 
ESSAY ON THE PORTRAIT OF JOHN KNOX. 

» 9 HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Vol. 1. 

> ae Ditto ditto a 

= i Ditto ditto 3. 

a 7 Ditto ditto t, 

a. Be Ditto ditto =. a 

~~ * Dittc ditto ~ & 

» 15. CRITICAL AND, MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Vol.1 

» Ditto ditto a ea 

a She Ditto ditto . 


The Virst Volume will be ready early in April. 
SsSFPoknrktTtT. 


By W. Brouwer Davonrort, late M.P. for North Warwickshire. 








FOX-HUNTING. 
SALMON-FISHING. 


COVERT-SHOOTING. 
DEER-STALKING. 


With 21 Full-page and 24 smaller Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Henry Hore Creatocke, C.B. 
In a handsome crown 4to. volume, 21s. 


‘.* A few copies of a Large Paper Elition will be issue1, with extra Full-page Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. 
Crealocke. 
Forming a handsome volume in demy 4to. 


* By the death of Mr. Davonport British field sports 
lost their most able champion. Few men have enjoyed 
better opportunities of joining in outdoor amusements, 
no one has been quicker to discern and denounce in 
them all that is cruel, selfish, and unworthy of a 
gentleman, Mr. Davonport loved sport keenly for its 
own sake; consequently, whenever he wrote an article 
it was sure to be read with avidity. Ble-sed with a 
keen sense of the Ind-crous and with much literary 
skill, abie also to draw upon a large fund of experience, 
he succeeded in investing every incident with interest. 
A hearty welcome, therefore, is assured to this volume. 

‘After treating of fox-hunting, salmon. fishing, and 
covert-shooting, the author concludes with deer-stalk- 
ing. A melancholy interest attaches to this paper, as 
his widow tells us the concluding seritences were 
written only a few days before his sudden dcath. It is 
to the full as pleasant an essay as the others. We know 
no modern book so likely to fill boys with an enthusiasm 
for sport, and, we may add, none which will more 
effectually disgust them with the counterfeits of it. 
The author teaches humanity. consideration for others, 
and sympathy with all who love the country and rejoice 
in matching their own skill against the instincts and 


| delineating a stag. 
| ahimal’s atidtomy and its favourite postures closely. 
| Whether for the library shelf or the drawing-room 


quicker senses of its wild denizens, at the same time 
that he knows how to tell a story in the most effective 
manner. Some excc!lent anecdotes are scattered 
through the book. Its publication is, we trust, a proof 
thai: sport-men are begipning to rebel against the sorry 
fare which too many literary purveyors of sport have 
of late years offercd them. 

‘We must turn to the illustrations which General 
H. H. Crealocke has bestowed upon his friend's writing, 
They are more than forty in number, each of them 
carefully finished. The hunting pictures are full of 
spirit; those which depict the angler’s progress are 
faithful to the scenery described and sufficiently 
characteristic. General Crealocke succeeds best when 
He has evidently studied that 





table, whether we consider the quality of the writing 


| or the excellence of the illustrations, Mr. Davonport’s 
I 


book is thoroughly satisfactory. It has been long 
expected, and, unlike many things which are anxiously 
awaited, performance here exceeds anticipation. His 
friends can possess no more pleasant memorial of the 
author.’—ATHEN£UM, March 14, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


~ 

















Announcement of a Maguificéntiy Iilustfated Work on BRGY PT. 
To be published in Monthly Shilling Parts. 


EGYP =. Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. 


By Prof. G EBERS. 
With about 800 BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. PART Il ready APRIL 27. 


In this megnificent Work will b: found a Full Description of Egypt and its People, the Exquisite Illus‘ra- 
tions bringing every subject of interest vividly before the eye of the reader. 
A Large Bird's-eye Map of Egypt and the Soudan, beautifully printed in Colours, will b2 given as a 
Presentation Piate with Pant 1. 
*,* Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post free from CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrrep, Ludgate Hil, London, 





Now Reapy, Part 1, price 7d. 


British Ballads. With about 300 Illustrations by Leading Artists. 


* The illustrations are beautiful and the engraving exquisite. Refined entertainment is provided in * Ilus- 
trated Ballads” for every reader of taste and genius."—Enr, 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Liwiren, Ludgate Hill, Londen. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON SPORT IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


A HIGHLAND GATHERING. 


By E. LENNOX PEEL. 
Being a Collection of Deerstalking and Fishing Incidents, 
Riverside and Cowintry Scenes. 
With Frontispiece and 30 Illustrations by CHARLES WHYMPER, 
engraved on Wood by EDWARD WHYMPER. 


; 
_ 








_ 4a, 
“PAS Ate, 


Crown Svo. price 10s. Gd. cloth. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. . ; 
‘Thanks to Mr. Peer’s humour, his appreciation of nature, and his lively way of telling his 
anecdotes, thanks also to the excellent pictures, this book will stand in Highland lodges beside 
“The Moor and the Loch.’”’’ 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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Full Catalogues sent post free to all parts of the World on application, 


8s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume, with exceptions, 


A Complete Set in 661 Volumes, price £146. 14s. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language, on 


History, Archeeology, | Science, Poetry, 
Biography, Theology, Philosophy, Art, 
Topography, Antiquities, | Natural History, Fiction. 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all Translations from the 


French, Italian, Scandinavian, Latin, and 
German, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, Greek. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


N.B.—A'l the following Works may be had in neat coloured cloth bindings, as well as in the regular 
Library style. 
CENTENARY EDITION. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the TOUR IN THE 
HEBRIDES and JOHNSONIANA. New Edition, with Notes and Appendices, by the 
Rev. A. Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of Holkham, Editor of the 
Cambridge Edition of the ‘ Theological Works of Barrow.’ With Frontispiece to each 
vol. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


BOHN’S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTA- 


TIONS. Fourth Edition. 6s. 
GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With Notes of the Original. A new 


Translation by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
SHAKESPEARE AND OTHER ENGLISH POETS, including Mr. Collier’s Transcript 
of the Lectures of 1811, and the Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected, By 
T. Asue, B.A., Author of ‘Songs Now and Then.’ 3s, 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK AND OMNIANA. Edited 


y T. Asue, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, &c. New 


Edition, Revised by A. H. Buttes. With numerous Illustrations. 5s, 


SPINOZA.—The Chief Works. Translated by R. H. M. Erwes. With an 


Introduction. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


VASARI'S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. Vol. VI. Com- 
mentary, containing Notes and Emendations from the Italian Edition of Milanesi and 
other sources. By J. P. Ricutrer, Ph.D., Author of ‘The Literary Works of Leonardi 
da Vinci’ &e. 


GOETHE’S EARLY AND MISCELLANEOUS LET- 


TERS, including Letters to his Mother, with Notes and a short Biography by Epw. Bett, 
Editor of ‘ Wilhelm Meister's Travels’ &e. 3s. 6d. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. Vol. IIL, containing Society and Solitude— 


Letters and Social Aims—-Miscellaneous Papers not contained in any other Edition— 
and Additional Poems, 3s. 6d. 





London; GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden, 




















LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS AND LIFE. 


Only Authorised and Complete Editions. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with LAYS of 
ANCIENT ROME, complete in One Volume :— 
Authorised Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., or 3s. 6d, gilt edges. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


Student's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post Svo. 248. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated by S. Hates, 1s. 6d. 
The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by H. Courtaorge-Bowen, M.A. 2s. 62. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES 
the SECOND :— 


Student's Edition, 2 vols. crown Svo. 12s. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 





Library Edit’on, 5 vols. 8vo £4. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 
Illustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
Popular Edition, fep. 4to. 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 





Illustrate] by J. R. Weguelin, crown Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Annotated Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, or 2s, 62. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


SPEECHES, corrected by Himself: 


People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 62. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES :— 


Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo 24s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited 


by his Sister, Lady Trrveryan. 
Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s. 
Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy 8yo. £5. 5s, 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAULAY. 


Eclited, with Oeeasional Notes, by the Right Hon. G. O. Treveryay, M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 
By the Right Hon. G. O. Treveryay, M.P. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post Svo. 12s, 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT. %*° 


OETZMANN & CO. | 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77 & 79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 
ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





ART FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS, and every item necessary for Furnishing in the most artistic 
and substantial manuer at the lowest possible cash prices. Desigcs and Estimates fre2. Experienced Assistants 
sent to all parts to :ubmit samples, designs, and estimates. 





The * Landseer, 
The subjects are varied in the service. 
54 pieces oe o. o. 1 1: 
7 « oa oe ee oe 29 0 
_ S 813 6 
A large Stock “of Dinner Services, 
from 13s. 8d. to £105 
Minton’s, Wedgwood’s, Royal Worcester, and Crown 
Derby, Dessert, TEA, and BREAKFAST SERVICES in 
great variety. Illustrations post free on application, OR BLACK AND GOLD 
ART FURNITURE FOR THE DINING ROOM. DECORATED 
Dining Room Suites, well upholstered and covered in real leather, £16. 16s. ; CORNER BRACKET 
Superior quality ditto, best workmanship and quality guaranteed, 2 25 Guineas to £85. . 
Easy Chairs, well upho!stered in best leather, £4. 4s. ; Superior ditto, £5 to £15.15s, 8s. 9d. Post free, 9d. extra, 





Dinner Plates, 44d. each, 





OCCASIONAL TABLE, 





Ebonized or Walnut, covered with Indian Tapestry and 
VERY SUPERIOR LIBRARY, SMOKING, Fringe Top, 18 in. by 18 in., 21s.; 21 in. by 21 in. 25s. 6d. 


or DINING ROOM CHAIR. 


” : A large assortment of Early English Centre, Card, and 
Stuffed Horsehair and upholtered in best Leather, Occasional T'ables, Cabinets, Glasses, Brackets, Girandoles, 
£3. 13s, 6d. &c., always kept in stock. 





OUSES AND ESTATES TO BE LET OR SOLD.—TOWN and COUNTRY. 

—OETZMANN & COS REGISTER contains the largest selection published of 

PRIVATE RESIDENCES, &e., in London and Surburbs, and all parts of the Country, Register 
post free on stating requirements, 
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WORKS BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of 


the Spanish Armada. 
Casrxet Epirion, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3. 12s. 
Porvutar Eprrion, 12 vols. crown 8yo. £ 





The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Capixet Epition, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Caninet Epition, 4 vols. crown Svo. 24s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of the first Forty Years of his Life, 1795 


to 1835. With two Portraits and four Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life in London, from 1834 to his 


Death in 1881. With Pertrait engraved on Stee’, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


EDITED BY MR. FROUDE. 
REMINISCENCES. By Tuomas Cartyte. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 183, 


LETTERS and MEMORIALS of JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 
Prepared for publication be Tuomas Cariyte. 38 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & COQ. 





With Photographs and Facsimilies, 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


IRELAND 


IN THE 


SEVENTHENTH CENTURY 


OR 


The Irish Massacres of 1641, their Causes and Results. 


By MARY HICKSON. 
WITH A PREFACE BY J. A. FROUDE. 


‘ These volumes are full of interest. —The Times. 


‘The depositions are here many of them for the first time printed in full, for Borlase and 
Temple merely published abstracts of some of them, often garbled to serve a purpose. . . 
Mr. Gilbert attempts to discredit the depositions, but Miss Hickson has triumphantly met all 
his objections. She has recently discovered a portion of the Records of the High Court of 
Justice in 1652-4 in Trinity Coliege, Dublin, which she has published in her present work. 
She writes in a flowing and agreeable style, and her criticism of other writers is eminently 
temperate and fair. ‘Edinburgh Review. 


‘The careful reading of Miss Hickson’s book convinces us that she has made out her case. 
In the introduction, which is in fact a short sketch of Ireland in the seventeenth century, she 
brings to light a great deal that must be of intense interest to all who desire to form a perfectly 
sound judgmeut on the case of Ireland.’—Scotsman. 


J.ondon; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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MUCH 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. CTEPHENG’ | | 
DARKER 
it STAINS 


BY 
fp FUGE bONGWAY, 


Author of ‘Scrawled Black,’ 
‘The Mystery of Paul Targus,’ &e. 






‘We can cordially recommend _ this : 7 p 
little literary squib to all who can appre- Specimens and Prospectus, giving full detail 
ciate good parody and relish good form.’ 

Saturpay Revirw. 
intnclemniielonas Stains for domestic interiors, free by post, H. C, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. | Srepnens, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


CRAMER'S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


WITH IRON FRAMES. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO. beg to call attention to their New Iron-framed Cottage Pianofortes, 
which combine great power and purity of tone, with a general excellence hitherto the charac- 
teristic of only the best Grand Pianofortes. 

These Intruments are made in different sizes and cases, to meet the taste of all purchasers, 
and are supplied on Cramer's three years’ system, which though partially adopted by others, is 
earried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


TRON-FRAMED PIANETTES _... ee _ From 30 Guineas. 
From £2. 16s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 
TRON-FRAMED PIANINOS ose see ron From 36 Guineas. 
From £3. 10s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 
IRON-FRAMED COTTAGES ose see sn From 55 Guineas. 

from £5. 5s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 
FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality. 
Exchanged any time within Six Months without loss to the Purchaser. 


instructions for Amateurs as to the application of 














J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; High Street, Notting Hill, W.; Moorgate 
Street, E.C., LONDON. Church Street, LIVERPOOL. 20 West Street, and 88 Western 
Road, BRIGHTON. And of their Agents at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
EDINBURGH ; and the principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 
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THE ‘ THORNCLIFFE. ' THE ‘EC ONOMIST. 


AWARDED SILVER MEDAL, 





upon ees INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884, 
TAXS : io These Ranges are the most perfect and 
- ald —— 7 al economical in the market. Being con- 
4 Sct i structed on scientific p:inciples they 
5 iio possess every requisite for Roasting, 
aA — 3aking, Boiling, Stewing, &c. All the 
Ly flues are ascending, thus giving an uniform 


het tothe Hot Pilate and round the Ovens, 
also furnishing a good supply of Hot Bing 
Water. They can be used cither as open F 
or close fire Ranges. The* ‘Thorncliffe’ is 
fixed in nearly all parts “of the pageeen, 
and giving great satis‘action. The * Eco- 
ncomist’ requires no brickwork, and on ly 
consumes 21bs. of coal per hour when in 
full wo 


Illustrated Catalogues with Testimonials on application. 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., Limited, 


THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD; 
19 Great GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.; and 47 SHEFFIELD Moor, SHEFFIELD, 








REPRINTED FROM ‘THE PALL MALL GAZETTE’ 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCHOOL BOARD IDYLLS. 


By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
‘It shows that over-pressure is not a myth, but a great and terrible reality, 
WaRrRINGTON GUARDIAN, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


sCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FaouutTy pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BRRAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
Supper, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admizture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful toa Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable » oustnining sropertics, and is specially adapted for 

ar! rea 
In Air-tight Tins, at ls. ea. Se, 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 





London: 








VALUABLE HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


By the use of which, for nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 
have been effected, numbers of which cases had been pronounced INCURABLE. The 
numerous well-suthenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, 
BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 





RED 
Established 1835. 


all SKIN DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value ‘of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 
A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 

Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS ; and in 
warm climates they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 

In Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, 
and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists at 


home and abroad. 











HIS excellent Family 
Medicine is the most 
effective remedy for In- 
digestion, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints. 

For FEMALES these 
Pills are truly excellent, 
removing Headache, De- 
pression of Spirits, Dul- 
ness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, Sallowness of 
the Skin, and give a 
healthy bloom to the 
complexion. 

All Chemists at 1s, 1}d, 
and 2s, 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S 


PILL OF 
HEALTH 
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BRILLIANT PARIS DIAMONDS, 
18c. GOLD-CASED SETTINGS. 


Patronised hy Royalty and 
the Nobility. Guaranteed 
equal in appearance and 
wear to genuine, and only 
«, about 2 250th part of the 
cost. We have received 
* thousands of testimonials 

for our No. 1 Ring alone. 

No. 1, Facsimile of a & 
Single — Diamond 
2 6 Ri ng, price 2x. _ No. 2. 
Halt hoop of 5 Paris Dia- 

monds, 3s. No. 3. 18¢ 
Gold Cased ‘Wedding 
everlasting wea, 
. mo, 4. Cluster 
Paris Diamond Ring, ? 
stones,very brilliant, 2s. 6d., 
this also forms an elegant 
All post free. Size obtained 





Ring for a Gentleman. 


Scar” 
by cutting ‘holeincard. P. 0.0. payable at G. P. O., London. 


DOREY, LESTER, & CO, (E 8) KILBURN, LONDON, 
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TO STAMP COLLECTORS 
THE CROWN POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, 





Greatly improved and enlarged for 1835, is Now Ready. 


VERY IMPORTANT 
NOTICE. 


Tne FIFTH EDITION oF 


Prices 2/6, 3/6, 5/, 6/6, 8/, and 9/, cbarlbag to 


Binding, &c. 


THE UNIVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, 


Twenty-first Edition. 


Prices 7/3, 8/9, 9/9, 13/3, 23/6, 


and 26’. 


THE STANDARD COLOUR CHART, printed in 142 different colours, price only 3/ post free. 


N.B.—All Albums are sent free by Parcels Post 


No extra charge for postage to any part of the United Kingdom, 


New descriptive Price List of Postage Stamps, Stamp Albums, &c. &c., gratis and post free, 


All Stamps sold by us are warranted Genuine. 


Selections of Stamps sent on approval. 





WHITFIELD KING & CO., Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


[EsTaBLisHED 1869.] 











Sold inlins631/-%2/6 











NURSE EDDA’S 


INFANT’S 


CARMINATIVE 


Perfectly harmless; it may be uscd 

Sreely as often as desired. 
Guaranteed np oA free from any opiates or 
noxious or strot ting Medicine ; its effect is 
instant in siaeds ng Infants from 


GRIPES, WIND AND COLIC. 












Price 1. fer Bottle at all Chemists’ ,or free by 
Parcels’ Post: same price, 12 stamps to 


T. KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's,London. 

















HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in. many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest. medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ ouly real reliet’ 
—_—————— ee 

he had during his last illness, Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s. 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Derét: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 

(125 years in St. Paul’ Ss Chur chyar d.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. London, B.C. 





J.J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 
beauty of the hair, and by exerting 
a vigorous action in the capillary 
vessels prevents its falling or be- 
coming grey. It is notadye, and 
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PROMOTES'#) contains nothing but what is bene- 
‘@ ficial to the preservation of the hair. 
GROWTH | Of Chemists and Perfamers, 
OF THEHAI per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 


Post-free, carefully packed, for 1/3, 
2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors, 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 

1 King Edward St., Newgate St., 
LONDON, F.C. 

Established a.v. 1746. 


|F.NEWBERY &SONS 
i} Lonoon |i 
E.c. 





Jenny Linn, — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
Lozenges prepared by 
you.’ 


DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6¢., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 118.3 or 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 2s, 9d , 5s. 4d., and 11s, 6d, 





F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. Established a.p, 1746. 
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IN PRESENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS | 
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£1000 IN CASH. 
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Oil Pictures 
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PAGE WOODCOCK'’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 
1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any diffi- 
culty occur, enclose 14, 33, or 54 stamps. according to 
size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln, 
and they will be sent free by return of post. 
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WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE| 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of al) kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six times 
the quantity. 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to any 
address for 80 or 132 stamps, by THE LiNcoLn AyD 
MipLayD Counties’ Dave Company Lincoln. 

















THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR HEADACHE, SEA OR BILIOUS SICKNESS. CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION 
LASSITUDE, LOW SPIRITS, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH COLDS, prevents and quickly 
relieves or cures the worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
PRICKLY HEAT, SMALL-POX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SKIN COMPLAINTS, ani 
various re altered CON DITIONS of the BLOOD. ‘It 


‘SAVED MY LIFE,’ 


‘for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. In a few days I was quite me *~—Extract from a letter of 
C. Fitzgerald, Esq., formeriy Correspondent of = Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 
LAMPLOUGHYS PYRETIC SALINE. 
Drs. MORGAN, TURLEY, Gipson, Dowsine, Caner JACKSON, MILNE, and others have given unqualitied testimony 
in favour of it. Sold by all Chemists in Patent Glass- -Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.c. 













(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT). 


HE ‘FACILE’ has been amply proved by the 
many wonderful pe: formances accomplished on 
it, to be absolutely the best machine for all classes 
of riders, combining in the highest degree the 
essentials of Safety, Speed, and Comfort, togeth r 
with many incidental advantages. All are invited 
to try tLe machire by hiring one on terms stated 
in descriptive pamphiet, which will be sent post-free 
on application. 


WL SOLE MANUFACTURERS, TRADE MARK. 
ELLIS & co., Limited, 47 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.c. 


N.B.—The longest distance ever covered on the road in one day on any machine, viz., 2366} Miles in 
24 Hours was ridden onat FACILE. During 1884 ten ‘one-day’ road rides of over 200 miles were made on 
this wonder! ul machine, the average of the e bring about 220 m'‘les in one day. 


‘SULPHOLINE LOTION. 


An external CURE for SKIN DISEASES. There is ecarcely any eruption but will yield to * Sulpholine’ in a few days, 
sod commence to fade away. Ordinary pimples. redness, blotches, scurf, rough: es: vanish as if by magic. whilst old skin 
disorders, however deeply rooted, ‘ Sulpholine * successefully attacks. It destroy+ the entenaloules wit ch cause these unsightly 
irritable effections, and produces a clear, healthy skin. *Sulp holine* ’ Lotion i is a Id by Chemists. _Botties, &s. dd. 


PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


Ensures great Bodily Nerve, Mental and Digestive Strength. It promotes Appetite, dispels Languor and Derres s‘on 
Bottles, 16 dose#, 2s. 6d. ; next size, doul le quantiiy, 4s. 64d, Soldeverywhere. Insist on having Pepper's * Tonic. 


PEPPER'S TARAXACUM & PODOPHYLLIN. 


‘Ths nua, extracted from medicinil roots, is used instead of biue pill and calomel for the cure of dyspensia. biliousness, 
je all symptoms of congestion of tLe liver, pain between the shoulders, headache, drowsiness, no appetite. It sets the liver 























motion, very slightly acts on the howels, wiving a sense of health and comfort speedily. Bottles. 2s. 9¢. Sold by ali Chemicta, 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


athe safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens grey or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recommended for 
ing scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer's surpasses the effect of costly washes. 1s. 6d. Sold everywhere 


The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE NOBILITY, AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
: AWARDS. 














THIRTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 





ie OF MERIT. 

, Scurvy, 

te effects MATTRESS on polished pitch-pine frame. Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bedsteads, 

from all | The ‘Excelsior’ sevens Chair. | The a Invalid Couch. ! The ¢ Emeleier’ Bed-Rest. 
six times Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. e ‘Excelsior’ 
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PERFECTION ! PURITY! 


A PERFECT WA LTON’S 


MARKING INK 
WITHOUT HEAT. KALODERMA 


No Trouble, yet introduced for Whiten- 
—_ ne. tofoning. ~_ > 

W , anc enutitying the 
‘ ALTON Ss ‘ a Re 
rotecting the 

FLORA NIGRA’| fiche, 
Claims to be the quis successful effects of sud- 
preparation possessing the above | den changes 
advantages for Writing, Etching, of the wea- 
or Drawing on Linen, Calico, &c. | ther. [tis 
It can used with any clean 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be 
removed without destroying the 








SIMPLICITY! 


| ELECTRO-PLATING AND 









GILDING AT HOME, 





| _WALTON’S 
Chilblains, ARGENTINE 


Chapped Will Re-silver all kinda of Plated 
Hands, Cracked | Goods on Copper. Brass, Nickel 
Lips. Rough- | Silver, &c., such as Reflectors, 
ness, Pimples. | Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 
Redness. Blotches, | kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d,, &c. 
—— na, » Mexatowies, Post free for 21 Stamps. Also 
Irvy, and other un- 
sightly disfigurements | WALTON’S AURINE, 
_ (natural or accidental) on the | A Solution of Gold for Re- -gilding 
face, neck, arms, and hands. | cheap Jewellery, Sitver, &c., equal 
Its cooling end refreshing | to solid Gold. When ladies wiah 
qualities will be found a great to change Silver Trinkets into Gold, 
luxury after the promenade or drive. | this will be found oye convenient, 
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Laundries, price Is., 2s. 6d., to 21s. Price - 6d., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d.. &e Price 2s. 6d. and 5s.6d. Post free 
Post free for 13 stamps. Sold by ‘ost free 33 stampa. for 33 Stamps. Sold by Silversmiths 
Chemists and Stationers, &c. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Chemists, and lronmongers. 
- 
Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverstock Hill, London, and 3 Upper Hill St., Richmond. 





Teaco | JOHNSTON'S 


WRIGHT S CORN FLOUR 
“COAL TAR IS THE BEST 


x R 
"e5 Os S @) A e *Is decidedly superior.’ The Lancet. 
a we SOLD BY MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY GROCERS: 


wiccenaban BY THE ENTIRE MEDICAL PROFESSION TAKE NO OTHER. DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED, 
FOR THE CURE OF DISEASES —_—— 
PROTECTS-FROM MEASLES, SMALL POX& SCARLET FEVER; USE JOHNSTON’S CATMEAT FOR 


W. V. WRIGHT & C°. SOUTHWARK, LONDON. DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 


SIXTY YEARS’ USE IN HIGHEST CIRCLES. 
AERTAL TOOTH WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED, 
Suara werrene? \ JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 

a WSBURY. 8 . as y¥ ORIENTAL 
itd Esther RS ANCHE J TOOTEL 
PASTE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 
PEARLY WHITE AND SouND TEETR, firm and healthy Gums, 80 
essential to beanty and fragrant breath, are all insured by this 
refined toilet luxury, composed of pure ingredients medically 
approved, IT PRESERVES THE TEETH AND Gums TO OLD AGE 
See Trade Mark and Signature on every box of the Genuine. 

Pots, 1s. 6d.; Double, 2s. 6d. All Perfumers and Chemists. 
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White Heather; 


A NOVEL. 


By WiiuiaM BLack. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
A NEW ARRIVAL. 


ERY early one Sunday morning, while as yet all the world 
seemed asleep, a young lady stole out from the little hotel 

at Lairg, and wandered down by herself to the silent and beautiful 
shores of Loch Shin. The middle of March it was now; and yet 
the scene around her was quite summer-like; and she was a 
stranger from very far climes indeed, who had ventured into the 
Highlands at this ordinarily untoward time of the year; so that 
there was wonder as well as joy in her heart as she regarded the 
fairyland before her, for it was certainly not what she had been 
taught to expect. There was not a ripple on the glassy surface of 
the lake; every feature of the sleeping and faintly sunlit world 
was reflected accurately on the perfect mirror: the browns and 
yellows of the lower moorland; the faint purple of the birch- 
woods; the aerial blues of the distant hills, with here and 
there a patch of snow; and the fleecy white masses of the motion- 
less clouds. It was a kind of dream-world—soft-toned, and placid, 
and still; the only sharp bit of colour being the scarlet-painted 
lines of a boat that floated double on that sea of glass. There 
was not a sound anywhere but the twittering of small birds; nor 
any movement but the slow rising into the air of a tiny column of 
blue smoke from a distant cottage; summer scemed to be here 
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556 WHITE HEATHER. 


already, as the first light airs of the morning—fresh and clear and 
sweet—came stealing along the silver surface of the water, and 
only troubling the magic picture here and there in long trembling 
swathes. 

The young lady was of middle height, but looked taller 
than that by reason of her slight and graceful form; she was 
pale, almost sallow, of face, with fine features, and a pretty smile ; 
her hair was of a lustrous black; and so, too, were her eyes— 
which were large, and soft, and attractive. Very foreign she 
looked as she stood by the shores of this Highland loch; her 
figure, and complexion, and beautiful opaque soft dark eyes 
perhaps suggesting more than anything else the Spanish type of 
the Southern American woman ; but there was nothing foreign 
about her attire; she had taken care about that; and if her jet- 
black hair and pale cheek had prompted her to choose unusual 
tones of colour, at all events the articles of her costume were all 
correct—the warm and serviceable ulster of some roughish yellow 
and grey material, the buff-coloured, gauntleted gloves, and the 
orange-hued Tam o’ Shanter which she wore quite as one to the 
manner born. For the rest, one could easily see that she was 
of a cheerful temperament; pleased with herself; not over shy, 
perhaps ; and very straightforward in her look. 

However, the best description of this young lady was the 
invention of an ingenious youth, dwelling on the southern shores 
of Lake Michigan. ‘Carry Hodson,’ he observed on one occasion, 
‘is just a real good fellow, that’s what she is.’ It was a happy 
phrase ; and it soon became popular among the young gentlemen 
who wore English hats and vied with each other in driving 
phantom vehicles behind long-stepping horses. ‘ Carry Hodson ? 
—she’s just the best fellow going,’ they would assure you. And 
how better can one describe her? There was a kind of frank 
camaraderie about her; and she liked amusement, and was 
easily amused ; and she laboured under no desire at all of showing 
herself ‘bright’—which chiefly reveals itself in impertinence ; 
but, above all, there was in her composition not a trace of alarm 
over her relations, however frank and friendly, with the other sex; 
she could talk to any man—old or young, married or single— 
positively without wondering when he was about to begin to make 
love to her. For one thing, she was quite capable of looking after 
herself; for another, the very charm of her manner—the delightful 
openness and straightforwardness of it—seemed to drive flirtation 
and sham sentiment forthwith out of court. And if, when those 
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young gentlemen in Chicago called Miss Carry Hodson ‘a real 
good fellow,’ they could not help remembering at the same time 
that she was an exceedingly pretty girl, perhaps they appreciated 
so highly the privilege of being on good-comrade terms with her 
that they were content to remain there rather than risk everything 
by seeking formore. However, that need not be discussed further 
here. People did say, indeed, that Mr. John C. Huysen, the 
editor of the Chicago Citizen, was more than likely to carry off 
the pretty heiress; if there was any truth in the rumour, at all 
events Miss Carry Hodson remained just as frank and free and 
agreeable with everybody—especially with young men who could 
propose expeditions and amusements. 

Now there was only one subject capable of entirely upsetting 
this young lady’s equanimity ; and it is almost a pity to have to 
introduce it here ; for the confession must be made that, on this 
one subject, she was in the habit of using very reprehensible 
language. Where, indeed, she had picked up so much steamboat 
and backwoods slang—unless through the reading of Texas Siftings 
—it is impossible to say ; but her father, who was about the sole 
recipient of these outbursts, could object with but little show of 
authority, for he was himself exceedingly fond, not exactly of 
slang, but of those odd phrases, sometimes half-humorous, that 
the Americans invent from day to day to vary the monotony of 
ordinary speech. These phrases are like getting off the car and 
running alongside a little bit; you reach your journey’s end—the 
meaning of the sentence—all the same. However, the chief 
bugbear and grievance of Miss Carry Hodson’s life was the Boston 
girl as displayed to us in fiction; and so violent became her 
detestation of that remarkable young person that it was very 
nearly interfering with her coming to Europe. 

‘But, pappa, dear,’ she would say, regarding the book before 
her with some amazement, ‘ will the people in Europe think I am 
like that?’ 

‘They won’t think anything about you,’ he would say, roughly. 

‘What a shame—what a shame—to say American girls are 
like that!’ she would continue vehemently. ‘The self-conscious 
little beasts—with their chatter about tone, and touch, and 
culture! And the men—my gracious, pappa, do the people in 
England think that our young fellows talk like that? “ Analyse 
me; formulate me!” he cries to the girl; can’t you imagine 
my environment by the aid of your own intuitions ?—I’d 
analyse him if he came to me; I’d analyse him fast enough: 
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‘Nine different sorts of a born fool; and the rest imitation 
English prig.” I’d formulate him if he came to me with his 
pretentious idiotcy ; I’d show him the kind of chipmunk I am.’ 

‘You are improving, Miss Carry,’ her father would say, 
resignedly. ‘ Youare certainly acquiring force in your language ; 
and sooner or later you will be coming out with some of it when 
you least expect it; and then whether it’s you or the other people 
that will get fits I don’t know. You'll make them jump.’ 

‘No, no, pappa, dear,’ she would answer, good-naturedly ; for 
her vehemence was never of long duration. ‘I have my company 
manners when it is necessary. Don’t I know whatI am? Oh, 
yes, do. I'ma real high-toned North Side society lady; and 
can behave as sich—when there’s anybody present. But when 
it’s only you and me, pappa, I like to wave the banner a little— 
that’s all.’ 

This phrase of hers, about waving the banner, had come to 
mean so many different things that her father could not follow 
half of them, and so it was handy in winding up a discussion ; 
and he could only remark, with regard to her going to Europe, 
and her dread lest she should be suspected of resembling one of 
the imaginary beings for whom she had conceived so strong a de- 
testation, that really people in Europe were as busy as people else- 
where, and might not show too absorbing an interest in declaring 
what she was like ; that perhaps their knowledge of the Boston 
young lady of fiction was limited, and the matter not one of deep 
concern; and that the best thing she could do was to remember 
that she was an American girl, and that she had as good a right 
to dress in her own way, and speak in her own way, and conduct 
herself in her own way, as any French, or German, or English, or 
Italian person she might meet. All of which Miss Carry received 
with much submission—except about dress: she hoped to be able 
to study that subject, with a little attention, in Paris. 

Well, she was standing there looking abroad on the fairy-like 
picture of lake and wood and mountain—and rather annoyed, too, 
that, now she was actually in the midst of scenes that she had 
prepared herself for by reading, she could recollect none of the 
reading at all, but was wholly and simply interested in the obvious 
beauty of the place itself—when she became conscious of a slow 
and stealthy footstep behind her, and, instantly turning, she dis- 
covered that a great dun-coloured dog, no doubt belonging to the 
hotel, had come down to make her acquaintance. He said as 
much by a brief and heavy gambol, a slow wagging of his 
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mighty tail, and the upturned glance of his small, flat, leonine 
eyes. 

' ‘Well,’ she said, ‘who are you? Would you like to go fora 
walk ?’ 

Whether he understood her or no, he distinctly led the way— 
taking the path leading along the shores of the loch towards 
Inver-shin ; and as there did not seem to be any sign yet of any- 
body moving about the hotel, she thought she might just as well 
take advantage of this volunteered escort. Not that the mastiif 
was over-communicative in his friendliness ; he would occasionally 
turn round to see if she was following; and if she called to him 
and spoke to him, he would merely make another heavy effort at 
a gambol and go on again with his slow-moving pace. Now and 
again a shepherd’s collie would come charging down on him from 
the hill-side, or two or three small terriers, keeping sentry at the 
door of a cottage, would suddenly break the stillness of the 
Sunday morning by the most ferocious barking at his approach ; 
but he took no heed of one or the other. 

‘Do you know that you are an amiable dog— but not amusing?’ 
she said to him, when he had to wait for her to let him get 
through a swinging stile. ‘I’ve got a dog at home not a quarter 
as big as you, and he can talk twice as much. I suppose your 
thoughts are important, though. What do they call you? Dr. 
Johnson ?’ 

He looked at her with the clear, lionlike eyes, but only for a 
second ; seemed to think it futile trying to understand her; and 
then went on again with his heavy, shambling waddle. And she 
liked the clear freshness of the morning, and the novelty of being 
all alone by herself in the Scottish Highlands, and of going 
furward as a kind of pioneer and discoverer ; and so she walked 
on in much delight, listening to the birds, looking at the sheep, 
and thinking nothing at all of breakfast, and the long day’s drive 
before her father and herself. 

And then a sudden conviction was flashed on her mind that 
something was wrong. There was a man coming rushing along 
the road after her-——with neither coat nor jacket on—and as he 
drew near she could hear him say— 

‘ Ah, you rascal! you rascal! Bolted again?’ 

He seemed to pay no attention to her; he ran past her and 
made straight for the mastiff; and in a couple of minutes had a 
muzzle securely fastened on the beast, and was leading him back 
with an iron chain, 
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‘Surely that is not a ferocious dog?’ said she, as they came 
up—and perhaps she was curious to know whether she had run 
any chance of being eaten. 

‘The master had to pay five pounds last year for his worrying 
sheep—the rascal,’ said the man; and the great dog wagged his 
_ tail as if in approval. 

‘ Why, he seems a most gentle creature,’ she said, walking on 
with the man. 

‘ Ay, and so he is, miss—most times. But he’s barely three 
years old, and already he’s killed two collies, and a terrier, and 
worried three sheep.’ 

‘Killed other dogs? Oh, Dr. Johnson !’ she exclaimed. 

‘ He’s sweirt ' to begin, miss ; but when he does begin he maun 
kill—there’s no stopping him. The rascal! he likes fine to get 
slippin’ away wi’ one of the gentlefolks, if he’s let off the chain 
for a few minutes—it’s a God’s mercy he has done no harm this 
morning—it was the ostler let him off the chain—and he’d have 
lost his place if there had been any mair worrying.’ 

‘No, no, no, he would not,’ she said confidently. ‘I took the 
dog away. If any mischief had been done, I would have paid— 
why, of course.’ 

‘ Why, of cois’ was what she really said; but all the man 
knew was that this American young lady spoke with a very 
pleasant voice ; and seemed good-natured ; and was well-meaning, 
too, for she would not have had the ostler suffer. Anyway, the 
mastiff, with as much dignity as was compatible with a muzzle 
and an iron chain, was conducted back to his kennel; and Miss 
Hodson went into the hotel, and expressed her profound sorrow 
that she had kept breakfast waiting ; but explained to her father 
that it was not every morning she had the chance of exploring 
the Highlands all by herself—or rather accompanied by a huge 
creature apparently of amiable nature, but with really dark possi- 
bilities attached. 

In due course of time the waggonette and horses were brought 
round to the door of the little hotel; their baggage was put in ; 
and presently they had set forth on their drive through the still, 
sunlit, solitary country. But this was a far more pleasant 
journey than his first venturing into these wilds. He had been 
warning his daughter of the bleak and savage solitude she would 
have to encounter; but now it appeared quite cheerful—in a 
subdued kind of way, as if a sort of Sunday silence hung over 
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the landscape. The pale blue waters of Loch Shin, the beach- 
woods, the russet slopes of heather, the snow-touched azure hills 
along the horizon—all these looked pretty and were peacefully 
shining on this fair morning; and even after they had got away 
from the last trace of human habitation, and were monotonously 
driving through mile after mile of the wide, boggy, hopeless peat- 
land, the winter colours were really brighter than those of summer, 
and the desolation far from overpowering. If they met with no 
human beings, there were other living objects to attract the eye. 
A golden plover—standing on a hillock not half-a-dozen yards 
off, would be calling to his mate; a wild duck would go whirring 
by; a red-plumed grouse-cock would cease dusting himself in 
the road, and would be off into the heather as they came along, 
standing and looking at them as they passed. And so on and on 
they went, mile after mile, along the fair, shining Strath Terry ; 
the morning air blowing freshly about them; the sunlight lying 
placidly on those wide stretches of russet and golden bog-land ; 
and now and again a flash of dark blue showing where some 
mountain-tarn lay silent amid the moors. 

‘And you thought I should be disappointed, pappa, dear?’ 
said Miss Carry, ‘ or frightened by the loneliness? Why, it’s just 
too beautiful for anything! And so this is where the Clan Mackay 
lived in former days ?’ 

‘Is it?’ said her father. ‘I wonder what they lived on. I 
don’t think we’d give much for that land in Illinois. Give for 
it? Guess you couldn’t get a white man to trade for that sort 
of land; we’d have to ask Wisconsin to take it and hide it away 
somewhere.’ 

‘What are those things for?’ she asked, indicating certain 
tall poles that stood at intervals alone the road-side. 

' Why, don’t you know? These are poles to tell them where 
the road is in snow time.’ 

‘Then it is not always May in these happy latitudes?’ she 
observed, shrewdly. 

He laughed. 

‘I heard some dreadful stories when I was here in January— 
but I don’t believe much in weather-stories. Anyhow, we’ve got 
to take what comes now; and so far there is not much to howl 
about.’ 

And at last they came in sight of the ruffled blue waters of 
Loch Naver; and the long yellow promontories running out into 
the lake; and the scant birch-woods fringing here and there the 
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rocky shore; with the little hamlet of Inver-mudal nestling down 
there in the hollow; and far away in the north the mountain- 
masses of Ben Hope and Ben Loyal struck white with snow. And 
she was very curious to see the kind of people who lived in these 
remote solitudes ; and the pretty sloe-black eyes were all alert as 
the waggonette rattled along towards the two or three scattered 
houses ; and perhaps, as they drove up to the inn, she was won- 
dering whether Ronald the gamekeeper, of whom she had heard 
so much, would be anywhere visible. But there was scarcely any 
one there. The Sabbath quiet lay over the little hamlet. Mr. 
Murray appeared, however—in his Sunday costume, of course-— 
and an ostler; and presently Miss Carry and her father were in 
the sitting-room that had been prepared for them—a great mass 
of peats cheerfully blazing in the capacious fire-place, and the 
white-covered table furnished with a substantial luncheon. 

‘And what do you think of your future maid?’ her father 
asked, when the pretty Nelly had left the room. 

‘ Well, I think she has the softest voice I ever heard a woman 
speak with,’ was the immediate answer. ‘ And such a pretty way 
of talking—and looking at you—very gentle and friendly. But 
she won’t do for my maid, pappa; she’s too tall; I should want 
to put a string round her neck and !ead her about like a giraffe.’ 

However, she was pleased with the appearance and manner of 
the girl, and that was something ; for, oddly enough, Mr. Hodson 
seemed to imagine that he had discovered this remote hamlet, 
and was responsible for it, and anxious that his daughter should 
think well of it, and of the people she might meet init. He 
called her attention to the scent of the peat; to the neatness 
with which the joints on the table had been decorated with little 
paper frills; to the snugness and quiet of the sitting-room; to 
the spacious character of the views from the windows—one taking 
in Clebrig and the loch, the other reaching away up to Ben Loyal. 
All these things he had provided for her, as it were; and it must 
be said that she was a most excellent travelling-companion, always 
content, easily interested, never out of humour. So, when he 
proposed, after luncheon, that they should go along and call on 
Ronald Strang, she readily consented ; no doubt a keeper’s dwell- 
ing in these wilds would be something curious—perhaps of a 
wigwam character, and of course filled with all kinds of trophies 
of his hunting. 

Well, they went along to the cottage, and Mr. Hodson knocked 
lightly on the door, There was no answer. He-rapped a little 
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more loudly ; then they heard some one within; and presently 
the door was thrown open, and Ronald stood before them—a book 
in one hand, a pipe in the other, no jacket covering his shirt- 
sleeves, and the absence of any neck-tie showing a little more 
than was necessary of the firm set of his sun-tanned throat. He 
had been caught unawares—as his startled eyes proclaimed ; in 
fact, he had been reading L’aradise Regained, and manfully 
resisting the temptation to slip on to the gracious melody of 
DT’ Allegro, and Il Penseroso, and Lycidas; and when he heard 
the tapping he fancied it was merely one of the lads come for a 
chat or the last newspaper, and had made no preparations for the 
reception of visitors. 

‘ How are you, Ronald ?’ said Mr. Hodson. ‘I have brought 
my daughter to see you.’ 

‘Will ye step in, sir?’ said Roland, hastily, and with a terrible 
consciousness of his untidy appearance. ‘Ay, in there—will ye 
sit down for a few minutes—and will ye excuse me—I thought 
you werena coming till to-morrow ; 

‘Well, I thought they might object to driving me on a Sun- 
day. I can’t make it out. Perhaps what I have read about 
Scotland is not true. Or perhaps they have altered of late years. 
Anyhow they made no objection, and here I am.’ 

In the midst of these brief sentences—each pronounced with 
a little rising inflexion at the end—Ronald managed to slip away 
and get himself made a little more presentable. When he returned, 
the apparent excuse for his absence was that he brought in some 
glasses and water and a bottle of whisky ; and then he went toa 
little mahogany sideboard and brought out a tin case of biscuits. 

‘You need not trouble about these things for us; we have 
just had lunch,’ Mr. Hodson said. 

‘Perhaps the young lady ?’ said Ronald, timidly, and 
even nervously, for there was no plate handy, and he did not 
know how to offer her the biscuits. 

‘Oh, no, I thank you,’ she said, with a pretty and gracious 
smile ; and he happened to meet her eyes just at that time; and 
instantly became aware that they were curiously scrutinising and 
observant, despite their apparent softness and lustrous blackness. 

Now Miss Carry Hodson had an abundance of shrewd feminine 
perception ; and it was easy for her to see that this handsome and 
stalwart young fellow had been grievously disturbed, and was 
even now unnerved, through his having been caught in disarray— 
on the occasion of a young lady visiting him; and accordingly, to 
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allow him to recover, she deliberately effaced herself; saying not 
a word, nor even listening, while her father and he proceeded to 
talk about the salmon-fishing, and about the distressingly fine 
weather that threatened to interfere with that pursuit. She sate 
silent, allowing those observant eyes of hers to roam freely round 
the room, and indeed wondering how a man of his occupations 
could so have contrived to rob his home of all distinctive character 
and to render it so clearly commonplace. There was nothing 
wild or savage aboutit; not the skin of any beast, nor the plumage 
of any bird; everything was of a bourgeois neatness and re- 
spectability—the ornaments on the mantel-shelf conspicuously so ; 
and what was strangest of all~-though this will scarcely be be- 
lieved—was that two roebucks’ heads that adorned the wall, in a 
country where roe abound, were earthenware casts, and very bad 
casts, too, obviously hailing from Germany. She observed, how- 
ever, that there were a good many books about—some of them 
even piled in obscure corners; and to judge by the sober character 
of their cloth binding she guessed them to be of a rather 
superior class. The pictures on the walls were some cheap re- 
prints of Landseer; a portrait of the Duke of Sutherland, in 
Highland garb; a view of Dunrobin Castle; and a photograph of 
Mr. Millais’ ‘ Order of Release.’ 

After a while she began to know (without looking) that the 
young man had assumed sufficient courage to glance at her from 
time to time; and she allowed him to do that ; for she considered 
that the people in Regent-street had fitted her out in Highland 
fashion in a sufficiently accurate way. But it soon appeared that 
he was talking about her; and what was this wild proposal ? 

‘It seems a pity,’ he was saying, ‘ if the fish are taking, no to 
have two boats at the work. And there’s that big rod o’ yours, 
sir—you could use that for the trolling; and let the young lady 
have one o’ your grilse rods. Then there’s mine—she can have 
that and welcome 

‘ Yes, but the gillies ‘ 

‘Oh, I'll take a turn myself; I’m no so busy the now. And I 
can get one o’ the lads to lend a hand.’ 

‘Do you hear this, Carry?’ her father said. 

‘ What, pappa ?’ 

‘ Ronald wants you to start off salmon-fishing to-morrow, in a 
boat all to yourself. F 

‘ Alone ?’ 

‘Why, no! He says he will go with you, and one of the lads; 
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and you will have all the best advice and experience—I don’t 
think it’s fair, myself—but it’s very goodnatured anyhow 

‘And do you think there’s a chance of my catching a salmon ?’ 
she said, eagerly, and she turned her eloquent black eyes, all lit 
up with pleasure, full upon him. 

‘ Oh, yes, indeed,’ said he, looking down, ‘ and many and many 
a one, I am sure, if we could only get a little wet weather.’ 

‘My!’ she exclaimed. ‘If I caught a salmon, I’d have it 
stuffed right away : 

‘ With sage and onions, I suppose,’ her father said, severely. 

‘And we begin to-morrow? Why, it’s just too delightful—I 
was looking forward to days and days indoors, with nothing but 
books. And I shall really have a chance? ; 

‘I think you might as well thank Ronald for his offer,’ her 
father said. ‘I should never have thought of it.’ 

Well, she hesitated ; for it is a difficult thing to make a formal 
little speech when it is asked for by a third person; but the young 
keeper quickly laughed away her embarrassment. 

‘No, no, sir; we'll wait for that till we see how our luck turns 
out. And we'll have the Duke’s boat, mind, that Duncan says is 
the lucky one; you'll have to look sharp, or we'll have the biggest 
show on the grass at the end of the day.’ 

Mr. Hodson now rose to take his leave, for he wanted his 
daughter to walk down to the shores of the loch where they were 
next day to begin their labours. And thus it was that Miss Carry 
—who had looked forward at the most to sitting in the boat with 
her father and looking on—found herself pledged to a course of 
salmon-fishing, under the immediate guidance and instruction of 
the young keeper; and she had noticed that he already talked of 
the occupants of the Duke’s boat as ‘ we ’—assuming that he and 
she were in a sort of partnership, and pitted against the others. 
Well, it would be amusing, she thought. She also considered 
that he was very good-looking; and that it would be pleasanter 
to have a companion of that kind than a surly old boatman. She 
imagined they might easily become excellent friends—at least, she 
was willing enough; and he seemed civil, and good-humoured, 
and modest; and altogether the arrangement promised to work 
very well. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
‘ ABOUT ILLINOIS.’ 


THERE was a good deal of bustle in the inn next morning ; Ronald 
busy with the fishing-tackle for the second boat ; luncheon being 
got ready for six; and the gillies fighting as to which party 
should have the landing-net and which the clip. In the midst of 
all this, Miss Carry—looking very smart in her Highland costume, 
Tam o’ Shanter and all—came placidly in to breakfast, and as she 
sate down down she said— 

‘ Pappa dear, I met such a pretty girl.’ 

‘ Have you been out?’ he asked. 

‘ Only as far as the bridge. I met her as I was coming back. 
And she looked so pretty and shy that I spoke to her; I think 
she was a little frightened at first; but anyway I got to know 
who she is—the doctor’s daughter. Oh, you should hear her 
speak—the accent is so pretty and gentle. Well, it’s all settled, 
pappa; I’m just in love with the Highland people, from this 
out.’ 

‘ There’s safety in numbers,’ observed her father, grimly ; and 
then he proceeded to explore the contents of the covers. 

When they were ready to go down to the loch they found that 
the men had already set out—all but Ronald, who had remained 
behind to see if there was nothing further he could carry for the 
young lady. So these three started together; and of course all 
the talk was about the far too fine weather, and the chances of 
getting a fish or two in spite of it, and the betting on the rival 
boats. Miss Carry listened in silence; so far she had heard or 
seen nothing very remarkable about the handsome young keeper 
who had so impressed her father. He spoke frankly and freely 
enough, it is true (when he was not speaking to her), and he was 
recounting with some quiet sarcasm certain superstitious beliefs 
and practices of the people about there; but, apart from the keen 
look of his eyes, and the manly ring of his voice, and the easy 
swing of the well-built figure, there was nothing, as she con- 
sidered, very noticeable about him. She thought his keeper’s 
costume rather picturesque, and weather-worn into harmonious 
colour; and wondered how men in towns had come to wear the 
unsightly garments of these present days. And so at last they 
arrived at the loch; and found that the gillies had got the rods 
fixed and everything ready; and presently the black boat, with 
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Mr. Hodson and his two gillies, was shoved off, and Ronald, before 
asking the young lady to step into the green boat—the Duke’s 
boat--was showing her what she should do if a salmon should 
attach itself to either of the lines. 

‘I don’t feel like catching a salmon somehow,’ she remarked. 
*I don’t think it can be true. Anyway you'll see I shan't 
scream.’ 

She stepped into the boat and took her seat; the rods were 
placed for her; the coble was shoved further into the water, and 
then Ronald and the young lad got in and took to the oars, 
Miss Carry was bidden to pay out one of the lines slowly as 
they moved away from the bank; and in due course she had both 
lines out and the two rods fixed at the proper angle, and the 
reels free. She obeyed all his instructions without haste or con- 
fusion. She was a promising pupil. And he wondered what nerve 
she would show when the crisis came. 

Now it may be explained for the benefit of those inexperienced 
in such things that these fishing cobles have a cross bench placed 
about midway between the stern and the thwart occupied by the 
stroke oar; and the usual custom is for the fisherman to sit on 
this bench facing the stern, so that he can see both rods and be 
ready for the first shaking of the top. But Miss Carry did not 
understand this at all. In entering the coble she naturally took 
her place right astern, facing the rowers. It never entered her 
head to be guilty of the discourtesy of turning her back on them ; 
besides, Ronald was directing her with his eyes as much as with 
his speech, and she must be able to see him; moreover he did 
not tell her she was sitting the wrong way; and then again was 
not the first signal to be the shrieking of the reel ?—and both 
reels were now under her observation, so that she could snatch at 
either rod in a second. The consequence of all this was that she 
and Ronald sate face to face—not more than a yard and a half 
between them—their eyes exactly on a level-—and when they 
spoke to each other, it was very distinctly unter vier augen, for 
the boy at the bow was mostly hidden. 

‘ Pappa, dear,’ she said to her father that evening, ‘ he is a very 
nervous man.’ 

‘Who?’ 

* Ronald.’ 

‘Nonsense. He is as hard as nails. He don’t know what 
nerves mean.’ 

‘He is a very nervous man,’ she insisted (and had she not 
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been studying him for a whole day?). ‘ His eyes throb when you 
meet them suddenly. Or rather, he seems to know they are very 
powerful and penetrating—and he does not like to stare at you— 
so you can see there is a tremor of the lid sometimes as he looks 
up—as if he would partly veil his eyes. It’s very curious. He’s 
shy—like a wild animal almost. And that pretty girl I met this 
morning has something of that look too.’ 

‘Perhaps they’re not used to having the cold gaze of science 
turned on them,’ her father remarked, drily. 

‘Ts that me?’ 

‘You may take it that way.’ 

‘Then you're quite wrong. It isn’t science at all. It is an 
active and benevolent sympathy; I am going to make friends 
with every one of them. Ronald says her name is Miss Douglas 
—and I mean to call.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said her father, who left this young lady 
pretty much the mistress of her own actions. 

However, to return to the fishing: the morning did not pro- 
mise well, the weather being too bright and clear, though there 
was a very fair breeze—of a curious sultry character for the middle 
of March—blowing up from the south and making a good ripple 
on the loch. Again and again the two boats crossed each other; 
and the cry was— 

‘Nothing yet?’ 

And the answer— 

‘Not a touch.’ 

By this time Miss Carry had got to know a good deal about 
the young keeper whose eyes were so directly on a level with 
hers. He had been to Aberdeen, and to Glasgow, and to Edin- 
burgh; but never out of Scotland?—no. Had he no wish to 
see London and Paris? Had he no wish to see America ?—why, 
if he came over, her father would arrange to have him put in the 
way of seeing everything. And perhaps he might be tempted to 
stay ?—there were such opportunities for young men, especially 
in the west. As for her, she was most communicative about 
herself; and apparently she had been everywhere and seen every- 
thing—except Stratford-on-Avon: that was to be the climax; 
that was to be the last thing they should visit in Europe—and 
then on to Liverpool, and home. She had been a great deal 
longer in Europe than her father, she said. Her mother was an 
invalid and could not travel; her brother George (Joidge, she 
called him) was at school; so she and a schoolfellow of hers had 
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set out for Europe, accompanied by a maid and a courier, and 
had ‘ most seen everything’ from St. Petersburg to Wady Halfa. 
And all this and more she told him with the black soft eyes re- 
garding him openly; and the pale, foreign, tea-rose tinted face 
full of a friendly interest; and the pretty, white, delicate small 
fingers idly intertwisting the buff-coloured gloves that she had 
taken off at his request. Inver-mudal, Clebrig, Ben Loyal, the 
straths and woods around looked to him small and confined on this 
quiet morning. She seemed to have brought with her a wider atmo- 
sphere, a larger air. And for a young girl like this to know so 
much—to have seen so much—and to talk so simply and natu- 
rally of going here, there, or anywhere, as if distance were 
nothing, and time nothing, and money nothing ; all this puzzled 
him not a little. She must have courage, then, and daring, and 
endurance, despite the pale face, and the slender figure, and the 
small, white, blue-veined hands? Why, she spoke of running 
over to Paris, in about a fortnight’s time, to be present at the 
wedding of a friend, just as any one about here would speak of 
driving on to Tongue and returning by the mail-cart next day. 

Suddenly there was a quick, half-suppressed exclamation. 

‘There he is !—there he is!’ 

And all in a second, as it seemed, Ronald had flung his oar 
back to the lad behind, seized one of the rods and raised it and 
put it in her hands, and himself got hold of the other, and was 
rapidly reeling in the line. What was happening she could 
hardly tell—she was so bewildered. The rod that she painfully 
held upright was being violently shaken—now and again there 
was a loud, long whirr of the reel—and Ronald was by her 
shoulder, she knew, but not speaking a word—and she was wildly 
endeavouring to recall all that he had told her. Then there was 
a sudden slackening of the line—what was this ? 

‘ All right,’ said he, very quietly. ‘ Reel in now—as quick as 
ye can, please.’ 

Well, she was reeling in as hard as her small and delicate 
wrist was able to do—and in truth she was too bewildered to feel 
excited ; and above all other earthly things was she anxious that 
she shouldn’t show herself a fool, or scream, or let the thing go— 
when all at once the handle of the reel seemed to be whipped 
from her grasp; there was a long whirring shriek of the line; she 
could hear somewhere a mighty splash (though she dared not look 
at anything but what was in her hands), and at the same moment 
she fancied Ronald said, with a quiet laugh— 
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‘We've beat them this time—a clean fish! 

‘He is not away ?’ 

‘ Away—not a but.’ 

‘Do you think we'll get him?’ she said, breathlessly. 

‘We'll hold on to him as long as he holds on to us,’ Ronaid 
said ; and she heard him add to himself, ‘ I would rather than five 
shillings we got the first fish !’ 

‘But this thing is so heavy!’ she pleaded. 

‘Never mind— that’s right—that’s right—keep a good strain 
on him—we'll soon bring him to his senses.’ 

Again there was a sudden slackening of the line; and this 
time she actually saw the animal as it sprung into the air—a 
white gleaming curved thing—but instantly her attention was on 
the reel. 

‘That’s it—you’re doing fine,’ he said, with an intentional 
quietude of tone, so that she might not get over-nervous and 
make a mistake. 

Then he made her stand up—and fortunately the coble was 
rocking but little ; and he moved her left hand a little higher up 
the rod, so that she should have better leverage ; and she did all 
that she was bid mutely and meekly, though her arm was already 
beginning to feel the heavy strain. She vowed to herself that so 
long as she could draw a breath she would not give in. 

The other boat was passing—but of course at a respectful 
distance. 

‘Hold on to him, Carry !’ her father called. 

She paid no heed. She dared not even look in his direction. 
The fish seemed to be following up the coble now, and it was all 
that the slender wrist could do to get in the line soas to keep the 
prescribed curve on the rod. And then she had to give way 
again; for the salmon went steadily and slowly down—boring and 
sulking—and they pulled the boat away a bit, lest he should 
suddenly come to the surface and be after some dangerous 
cantrip. She took advantage of this period of quiet to pass the 
rod from her left hand to her right ; and that relieved her arm a 
little ; and she even ventured to say— 

‘How long is he going on like this ?’ 

‘We'll give him his own time, Miss,’ Ronald said. 

‘Don’t call me Miss,’ she said, with a little vexation. 

‘I—I beg your pardon—what then?’ 

‘Oh, anything you like. Mind you catch me if I fall into 
the water.’ 
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The truth was she was a little bit excited; and desperately 
anxious that her strength should hold out; and even permitting 
herself an occasional gleam of hope and joy and triumph. Her 
first salmon? Here would be tidings for the girls at home! If 
only the beast would do something—or show signs of yielding— 
anything rather than she should have to give in, and weakly 
resign the rod to Ronald! As for him, he stood almost touching 
her shoulder. 

‘No, no,’ said he, ‘there’s no fear o’ your falling into the 
water. We've got to get this gentleman out first.’ 

And then her feeble efforts at talking (meant to show that 
she was not excited, but having exactly the contrary effect) all 
went by the board. Something was happening—she knew not 
what—something wild, terrifying, violent, desperate—and appa- 
rently quite near—and all the line was slack now—and the handle 
of the reel stuck, in her frantic efforts to turn it with an impossible 
quickness—and her heart was choking with fright. For why 
would this beast spring, and splash, and churn the water, while 
the line seemed to go all wrong, and everything become mixed ? 
But her trembling fingers got the reel to work at last; and she 
wound as quickly as she could; and by this time the salmon had 
disappeared again—and was bearing an even, dead strain on the 
rod, but not so heavily as before. 

‘My gracious!’ she said—she was quite breathless. 

‘It’s all right,’ he said, quietly—but he had been pretty 
breathless too, and for several seconds in blank despair. 

The fish began to show signs of yielding—that last fierce 
thrashing of the water had weakened him. She got in more and 
more line—Ronald’s instructions being of the briefest and quietest 
—and presently they could see a faint gleam in the water as the 
big fish sailed this way or that. But still, she knew not what he 
might not do. That terrible time had been altogether unexpected. 
And yet she knew—and her left arm was gratefully conscious— 
that the strain was not so heavy now; the line was quite short ; 
and she became aware that she was exercising more and more 
power over her captive and could force him to stop his brief and 
ineffectual rushes. 

Once or twice he had come quite near the boat—sailing in on 
his side, as it were—and then sheering off again at the sight 
of them; but these efforts to get away were growing more and 
more feeble; and at last Ronald called— 

‘We'll try him this time—give him the butt well—that’s 
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right—lift his head—now *—and then there was a quick stroke 
of the clip, and the great monster was in the boat, and she sank 
down on to the bench, her arms limp and trembling, but her hand 
still grasping the rod. And she felt a little inclined to laugh, 
and to cry; and she wondered where her father was; and she 
looked on in a dazed way as they killed the fish, and got the 
phantom-minnow out of its mouth, and proceeded to the auging 
of the prize. 

‘Eleven pounds and a half—well done, the Duke’s boat!’ 
Ronald cried. ‘Is it your first salmon, Miss Hodson ?’ 

‘Why, certainly.’ 

You'll have to drink its health, or there'll be no more luck 
for you this season,’ said he, and he reached back for a pocket- 
flask. 

‘But where is my father?’ she said—she was anxious he 
should hear the news. 

‘Oh,’ said he coolly, * they’ve been into a fish for the last ten 
minutes ; I wouldna tell ye, in case it might distract ye.’ 

‘ Have they got one?’-she cried. 

‘They've got something—and I dinna think it’s a kelt from 
the way they’re working.’ 

She clapped her hands in delight. Yes, and that involuntary 
little action revealed to her what she had not known before—that 
one of her fingers was pretty badly cut, and bleeding. 

‘What’s this ?’ she said, but she did not heed much—now that 
the great beautiful gleaming fish lay in the bottom of the boat. 

Ronald cared a great deal more. He threw aside the flask. 
A cut ?—it was his own stupidity was the cause of it; he ought 
to have known that her delicate fingers could not withstand the 
whirring out of the line; he should have allowed her to keep on 
her gloves. And nothing would do but that she must carefully 
bathe the wound in the fresh water of the loch ; and he produced 
a piece of plaster; and then he cut a strip off her handkerchief, 
and bound up the finger so. 

‘What do I care ?’ she said—pointing to the salmon. 

And then he begged her to drink a little whisky and water— 
for luck’s sake—though he had been rather scornful about these 
customs in the morning; and she complied—smiling towards him 
as the Netherby bride may have looked at Young Lochinvar ; 
but yet he would not drink in her presence; he put the flask 
aside; and presently they were at their work again, both lines 
out, and the southerly breeze still keeping up. 
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They passed the other boat. 

‘What weight ?’ was the cry. 

‘Eleven and a half. Have you got one?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How much ?’ 

‘ Just over seven.’ 

‘Duncan will be a savage man,’ said Ronald, with a laugh. 
‘It’s all the bad luck of his boat, he’ll be saying; though it’s good 
enough luck for the two first fish to be clean fish and no kelt.’ 

However, the Duke’s boat fell away from its auspicious begin- 
ning that morning. When lunch-time arrived, and both cobles 
landed at a part of the shore agreed upon, where there was a large 
rock for shelter, and a good ledge for a seat, Miss Carry had but the 
one fish to be taken out and placed on the grass, while her father 
had two—respectively seven and thirteen pounds. And very 
picturesque, indeed, it was to see those white-gleaming creatures 
lying there; and the two boats drawn up on the shore, with the 
long rods out at the stern; and the gillies forming a group at 
some distance off under the shelter of the stone dyke; and the 
wide waters of the lake all a breezy blue in the cup of the en- 
circling sunlit hills. Ronald got out the luncheon, for he had 
seen to the packing of it—and he knew more about table-napkins 
and thiugs of that sort than those men; and then, when he had 
made everything right, and brought ashore a cushion for Miss 
Carry to sit upon, and so forth, he went away. 

‘Ronald,’ Mr. Hodson called to him, ‘ ain’t you going to have 
some lunch ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Come along, then; there’s plenty of room right here.’ 

‘Thank ye, sir; I know where they’ve put my little parcel,’ 
said he—and he went and sate down with the gillies; and soon 
there was enough talking and laughing amongst them—faintly 
heard across the wind. 

‘Well?’ said her father, when they were left alone. 

‘ Oh, it’s just too delightful for anything.’ 

This was her summing up of the whole situation. And then 
she added— 

‘ Pappa, may I send my salmon to Lily Selden?’ 

‘I wouldn’t call it kindness,’ said he. ‘Looks more like 
boasting. And what’s the good, since she is staying at an hotel?’ 

‘ Oh, she will be as glad as I am even tosee it. But can’t 
they cook it at an hotel anyway ? I want to be even with Lily about 
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that balloon. I don’t see much myself in going up in a balloon. 
I would just like to have Lily here now—think she wouldn’t fall 
down and worship those beautiful creatures ?’ 

‘Well, you may send her yours, if you like,’ her father said. 
‘But you needn't dawdle so over your luncheon. These days are 
short; and I want to see what we can do on our first trial.’ 

‘I’m ready now, if it comes to that,’ said she, placidly— 
and she put a couple of sweet biscuits in her pocket, to guard 
against emergency. 

And soon they were afloat again. But what was this that 
was coming over the brief winter afternoon? The sultry south 
wind did not die away, nor yet did any manifest clouds appear 
in the heavens, but a strange gloom began to fill the skies, 
obscuring the sun, and gradually becoming darker and darker. It 
was very strange; for, while the skies overhead were thus un- 
naturally black, and the lapping water around them similarly 
livid, the low-lying hills between these were singularly keen and 
intense in colour. The air was hot and close, though the breeze 
still came blowing up Strath Terry. There was a feeling as if 
thunder were imminent ; though there were no clouds anywhere 
gathering along the purple mountain-tops. 

This unusual darkness seemed to affect the fishing. Round 
after round they made—touching nothing but one or two kelts; 
and this Ronald declared to be a bad sign, for that when the 
kelts began to take, there was small chance of a clean fish. How- 
ever, Miss Carry did not care. She had caught her first salmon 
—that was enough. Nay, it was sufficient to make her very 
cheerful and communicative ; and she told him a good deal about 
her various friends in the Garden City—but more especially, as it 
seemed to the respectful listener, of the young men who, from a 
humble beginning, had been largely successful in business; and 
she asked him many questions about himself, and was curious 
about his relations with Lord Ailine. Of course, she went on the 
assumption that the future of the world lay in America, and that 
the future of America lay in the bountiful iap of Chicago: and 
she half intimated that she could not understand how any one 
could waste his time anywhere else. Her father had been born 
in a log-cabin; but if he—that is, Roland—could see the immense 
blocks devoted to ‘ Hodson’s reaper’ ‘ on Clinton and Canal Streets’ 
he would understand what individual enterprise could achieve 
out west. The ‘ manifest destiny’ of Chicago loomed large in this 
young lady’s mind; the eastern cities were ‘not in it,’ so to 
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speak ; and Ronald heard with reverence of the trade with Mon- 
tana, and Idaho, and Wyoming, and Colorado, and Utah, and 
Nevada. It is true that she was recalled from this imparting of 
information by a twenty-five minutes’ deadly struggle with a 
creature that turned out after all to be a veritable clean salmon : 
and with this triumph ended the day’s sport; for the afternoon 
was rapidly wearing to dusk. The gloom of the evening, by the 
way, was not decreased by a vast mass of smoke that came slowly 
rolling along between the black sky and the black lake ; though this 
portentous thing—-that looked as if the whole world were on fire 
—meant nothing further than the burning of the heather down 
Strath Terry way. When both cobles were drawn up on the 
beach, it was found that Mr. Hodson had also added one clean 
salmon to his score; so that the five fish, put in a row on the 
grass, made a very goodly display, and were a sufficiently auspi- 
cious beginning. 

‘Carry,’ said her father, as they walked home together in the 
gathering darkness, ‘do you know what you are expected to do? 
You have caught your first salmon: that means a sovereign to 
the men in the boat.’ 

‘I will give a sovereign to the young fellow,’ said she, ‘and 
willingly ; but I can’t offer money to Ronald.’ 

‘Why not? it is the custom here.’ 

‘Oh, I declare I couldn’t do it. My gracious, no! I would 
sooner—I would sooner—no, no, pappa, dear, I could not offer 
him money.’ 

‘Well, we must do something. You see, we are taking up all 
his time. I suppose we’ll have to send for another gillie—if you 
care to go on with that boat ‘ 

‘T should think I did!’ she said. ‘But why should you send 
for another gillie so long as Ronald says he is not busy? I dare 
say he can tell us when he is; I don’t believe he’s half so shy as 
he looks. And he’s much better fun than one of these High- 
landers; he wants his own way; and, with all his shyness, he has 
a pretty good notion of himself and his own opinions. He don’t 
say you are a fool if you differ from him; but he makes you feel 
like it. And then, besides,’ she added, lightly, ‘we can make it 
up to him some way or other. Why, I have been giving him a 
great deal of good advice this afternoon.’ 

‘You? About what ?’ 

‘ About Illinois,’ she said. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
WILD TIMES. 


Wnuat that mysterious gloom had meant on the previous evening 
was revealed to them the next morning by a roaring wind that 
came swooping down from the Clebrig slopes, shaking the house, 
and howling through the bent and leafless trees. The blue 
surface of the lake was driven white with curling tips of foam ; 
great bursts of sunlight sped across the plains and suddenly lit 
up the northern hills; now and again Ben Hope or Ben Hee 
or Ben Loyal would disappear altogether behind a vague mass of 
grey, and then as quickly break forth again into view, the peaks and 
shoulders all aglow and the snow-patches glittering clear and sharp. 
The gillies hung about the inn-door, disconsolate. Nelly made 
no speed with the luncheon-baskets. And probably Mr. Hodson 
and his daughter would have relapsed into letter-writing, reading, 
and other feeble methods of passing a rough day in the Highlands, 
had not Ronald come along and changed the whole aspect of 
affairs. For if the wind was too strong, he pointed out, to admit 
of their working the phantom-minnow properly, they might at 
least try the fly? There were occasional lulls in the gale. It 
was something todo. Would Miss Hodson venture? Miss Hodson 
replied by swinging her waterproof on her arm; and they all set 
out. 

Well, it was a wild experiment. At first, indeed, when they 
got down to the shores of the loch, the case was quite hopeless ; 
no boat—much less a shallow flat-bottomed coble—could have 
lived in such a sea; and they merely loitered about, holding 
themselves firm against the force of the wind, and regarding as 
best they might the savage beauty of the scene around them— 
the whirling blue and white of the loch, the disappearing and 
reappearing hills, the long promontories suddenly become of a 
vivid and startling yellow, and then as suddenly again steeped in 
gloom. But Miss Carry was anxious to be aboard. 

‘ We should only be driven across to the shore yonder,’ Ronald 
said ; ‘or maybe capsized.’ 

‘Oh, but that would be delightful,’ she remarked, instantly. 
‘I never had my life saved. It would read very well in the 
papers.’ 

‘Yes, but it might end the other way,’ her father interposed. 
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‘And then I don’t see where the fun would come in—though you 
would get your newspaper paragraph all the same.’ 

Ronald had been watching the clouds and the direction of the 
squalls on the loch; there was some appearance of a lull. 

‘ We'll chance it now,’ he said to the lad; and forthwith they 
shoved the boat into the water, and arranged the various things. 

Miss Carry was laughing. She knew it was an adventure. 
Her father remonstrated ; but she would not be hindered. She 
took her seat in the coble, and got hold of the rod ; then they shoved 
off, and jumped in; and presently she was paying out the line, to 
which was attached a Silver Doctor about as long as her forefinger. 
Casting, of course, was beyond her skill, even had the wind 
been less violent; there was nothing for it but to trail the fly 
through these rushing and tumbling and hissing waves. 

And at first everything seemed to go well enough—except 
that the coble rolled in the trough of the waves so that every 
minute she expected to be pitched overboard. They were 
drifting down the wind; with the two oars held hard in the 
water to retard the pace; and the dancing movement of the 
coble was rather enjoyable ; and there was a kind of fierceness of 
sunlight and wind and hurrying water that fired her brain. 
These poor people lingering on the shore—what were they afraid 
of ? Why, was there ever anything so delightful as this—-the cry of 
the wind and the rush of the water; and everything around in 
glancing lights and vivid colours ; for the lake was not all of that 
intense and driven blue—it became a beautiful roseate purple 
where the sunlight struck through the shallows on the long 
banks of ruddy sand. She would have waved her cap to those 
poor forlorn ones left behind—but that she felt both hands must 
be left free, in case of emergency. 

But alas! that temporary lull in which they had started was 
soon over. A sharper squall than any before came darkening and 
tearing across the loch; then another and another; until a down- 
right gale was blowing, and apparently increasing every moment 
in violence. Whither were they drifting? They dared not run 
the coble ashore ; all along those rocks a heavy sea was breaking 
white; they would have been upset and the boat stove in ina 
couple of minutes. 

‘This’ll never do, Johnnie, lad,’ she heard Ronald call out. 
‘ We'll have to fight her back, and get ashore at the top.’ 

‘Very well; we can try.’ 

And then the next moment all the situation of affairs seemed 
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changed. There was no longer that too easy and rapid surging 
along of the coble but apparently an effort to drive her through 
an impassable wall of water; while smash after smash on the 
bows came the successive waves, springing into the air, and coming 
down on the backs of the men with a rattling volley of spray. 
Nay, Miss Carry, too, got her Highland baptism—for all her 
crouching and shrinking and ducking; and her laughing face was 
running wet ; and her eyes—which she would not shut, for they 
were fascinated with the miniature rainbows that appeared from 
time to time in the whirling spray—were half-blinded. But 
she did not seem to care. There was a fierce excitement and 
enjoyment in the struggle—for she could see how hard the men 
were pulling. And which was getting the better of the fight— 
this firm and patient endeavour, or the fell power of wind and 
hurrying seas? 

And then something happened that made her heart stand 
still: there was a shriek heard above all the noise of the waves— 
and instinctively she caught up the rod, and found the line 
whirling out underneath her closed fingers. What was it Ronald 
had exclaimed? ‘Oh thunder!’ or some such thing; but the 
next moment he had called to her in a warning voice— 

‘Sit still—sit still—don’t move—never mind the fish—let 
him go—he’ll break away with the fly and welcome.’ 

But it seemed to him cowardly advice too; and she one behind 
her father in the score. He sent a glance forward in a kind of 
desperation : no, there was no sign of the squall moderating, and 
they were a long way from the head of the loch. Moreover, the 
salmon, that was either a strong beast or particularly lively, had 
already taken out a large length of line, in the opposite direction. 

‘Do you think,’ said he, hurriedly, ‘you could jump ashore 
and take the rod with you, if I put you in at he point down 
there?’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ she said, eagerly enough. 

‘You will get wet.’ 

‘I don’t care a cent about that—I will do whatever you 
say ——’ 

He spoke a few words to the lad at the bow; and suddenly 
shifted his oar thither. 

‘ As hard as ye can, my lad.’ 

And then he seized the rod from her, and began reeling in 


the line with an extraordinary rapidity, for now they were drifting 
down the loch again. 
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‘Do ye see the point down there, this side the bay ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘There may be a little shelter there; and we're going to try 
to put ye ashore. Hold on to the rod, whatever ye do; and get 
a footing as fast as ye can.’ 

‘Andthen ?’ she said. ‘What then? What amI todo ?’—for 
she was rather bewildered—the water still blinding her eyes, the 
wind choking her breath. 

‘Hold on to the rod—and get in what line ye can.’ 

All this wild, rapid, breathless thing seemed to take place 
at once. He gave her the rod; seized hold of his oar again, and 
shifted it; then they seemed to be turning the bow of the boat 
towards a certain small promontory where some birch trees and 
scattered stones faced the rushing water. What was happening 
—or going to happen—-she knew not; only that she was to hold 
on to the rod; and then there was a sudden grating of the bow 
on stones—a smash of spray over the stern—the coble wheeled 
round—Ronald had leapt into the water—and, before she knew 
where she was, he had seized her by the waist and swung her 
ashore—and though she fell, or rather slipped and quietly sat 
down on some rocks, she still clung to the rod, and she hardly 
had had her feet wet! This was what she knew of her own 
position ; as for Ronald and the lad they paid no further heed 
to her, for they were seeking to get the coble safe from the 
heavy surge; and then again she had her own affairs to attend 
to; for the salmon, though it was blissfully sulking after the 
first long rushes, might suddenly make up its mind for 
cantrips. 

Then Ronald was by her side again—rather breathless. 

‘You've still got hold of him?—that’s right—but give him 
his own time—let him alone—I don’t want him in here among 
the stones in rough water like this.’ 

And then he said, rather shamefacedly — 

‘I beg your pardon for gripping ye as I had to do—I—I 
thought we should have been over——and you would have got 
sorely wet.’ 

‘Ob, that’s all right,’ she said—seeking in vain amid the 
whirling waste of waters for any sign or glimpse of the salmon. 
‘But you—you must be very wet—why did you jump into the 
water ?’ 

‘Oh, that’s nothing—there, let him go!—give him his own 
way !—now, reel in a bit—quicker—quicker—that’ll do, now.’ 
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As soon as she had got the proper strain on the fish again, 
she held out her right hand. 

‘Pull off my glove, please,’ she said-—but still with her eyes 
intent on the whirling waves. 

Well, he unbuttoned the long gauntlet—though the leather 
was all saturated with water; but when he tried the fingers, he 
could not get them to yield at all; so he had to pull down. the 
gauntlet over the hand, and haul off the glove by main force— 
then he put it in his pocket, for there was no time to waste on 
ceremony. 

There was a sudden steady pull on the rod; and away went 
the reel. 

‘Let him go—let him go—ah, a good fish, and a clean fish, 
too!’ 

‘ I couldn’t see him at all,’ she complained. 

‘He’s a long way out; and a good job, too; I hope he'll tire 
himself out there, before we bring him in among the stones.’ 

‘It’s a big fish, that one,’ said the lad Johnnie, who had drawn 
near with the clip. 

Moreover, the gale was abating somewhat, though the big 
waves still kept chasing each other in and springing high on the 
rocks. She became more eager about getting the fish. Hitherto, 
she had been rather excited and bewildered, and intent only on 
doing what she was bid; now the prospect of really landing the 
salmon had become joyful. 

‘ But how shall we ever get him to come in here?’ she said. 

‘He’s bound to come, if the tackle holds; and I’m thinking 
he’s well hooked, or he’d been off ere now, with all this scurrying 
water.’ 

She shifted the rod to her right hand; her left arm was 
beginning to feel the continued strain. 

‘ Has the other boat been out?’ she asked. 

‘No, no,’ said he, and then he laughed. ‘It would be a fine 
thing if we could take back a good fish. I know well what they 
were thinking when we let the boat drift down the second time— 
they were thinking we had got the line aground, and were in 
trouble. And now they canna see us—it’s little they’re thinking 
that we’re playing a fish.’ 

‘ We’ and ‘ us’ he said quite naturally; and she, also, had got 
into the way of calling him Ronald—as every one did. 

Well, that was a long and a stiff fight with the salmon; for 
whenever it found that it was being towed into the shallows, away 
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it went again, with rush on rush, so that Miss Carry had her work 
cut out for her, and had every muscle of her arms and back 
aching. 

‘ Twenty pounds, you'll see,’ she heard the lad Johnnie say to 
his companion ; and Ronald answered him— 

‘I would rather than ten shillings it was.’ 

Twenty pounds! She knew that this was rather a rarity on 
this loch—ten or eleven pounds being about the average; and if 
only she could capture this animal—in the teeth of a gale, too— 
and go back to the others in triumph, and also with another tale 
to tell to Lily Selden! She put more and more strain on; she 
had both hands firm on the butt; her teeth were set hard. 
Twenty pounds! Or if the hook should give way? Or the line 
be cut on a stone? Or the fish break it with a spring and lash 
of its tail? Fortunately, she knew but little of the many and 
heartrending accidents that happen in salmon-fishing ; so that 
her fears were fewer than her hopes; and at last her heart beat 
quickly when she saw Ronald take the clip in his hand. 

But he was very cautious ; and bade her take time; and spoke 
in an equable voice—just as if she were not growing desperate, 
and wondering how long her arms would hold out! Agdin and 
again, by dint of tight reeling up and putting on a deadly strain, 
she caught a glimpse of the salmon; and each of these times she 
thought she could guide it sailingly towards the spot where 
Ronald was crouching down by the rocks; and then again it 
would turn and head away and disappear—taking the line very 
slowly now, but still taking it. She took advantage of one of 
these pauses in the fight to step further back some two or three 
yards; this was at Ronald’s direction; and she obeyed without 
understanding. But soon she knew the reason; for at last the 
salmon seemed to come floating in without even an effort at 
refusal ; and as she was called on to give him the butt firmly, 
she found she could almost drag him right up and under Ronald’s 
arm. And then there was a loud ‘hurrah!’ from the lad John as 
the big silver fish gleamed in the air; and the next second it was 
lying there on the withered grass and breckan. Miss Carry, in- 
deed, was so excited that she came near to breaking the top of 
the rod; she forgot that the struggle was over; and still held on 
tightly. 

‘ Lower the top, Miss,’ the lad John said. ‘Or ye can put the 
rod down altogether.’ 

Indeed he took it from her, to lay it down safely; and right 
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glad was she; for she was pretty well exhausted by this time, and 
fain to take a seat on one of the rocks while they proceeded to 
weigh the salmon with a pocket-scale. 

‘Seventeen pounds—and a beauty: as pretty a fish as ever 
I saw come out of the loch.’ 

‘Well, we’ve managed it, Ronald,’ said she, laughing, ‘ but 
I don’t know how. There he is—sure; but how we got him 
out of that hurricane I can’t tell.’ 

‘ There was twice I thought ye had lost him,’ said he, gravely. 
‘The line got desperately slack after ye jumped ashore ‘ 

‘ Jumped ashore ?’ she said. ‘ Seems to me I was flung ashore, 
like a sack of old clothes.’ 

‘But ye were not hurt ?’ said he, glancing quickly at. her. 

‘No, no; not a bit—nor even wet; and if I had been, that 
is enough for anything.’ 

‘ Johnnie, lad, get some rushes, and put the fish in the box. 
We'll have a surprise for them when we get back, I’m thinking.’ 

‘ And can we get back?’ she said. 

‘We'll try, anyway—oh, yes—it’s no so bad now.’ 

But still it was a stiff pull; and they did not think it worth 
while to put out the line again. Miss Carry devoted her whole 
attention to sheltering herself from the spray; and was fairly 
successful. When, at length, they reached the top of the loch, 
and landed, they were treated to a little mild sarcasm from those 
who had prudently remained on shore; but they said nothing ; 
the time was not yet come. 

Then came the question as to whether they could pull down 
the opposite side of the loch to the big rock ; for there they would 
have shelter for lunch; while here in the open every gust that 
swooped down from the Clebrig slopes caught them in mid career. 
Nay, just then the wind seemed to moderate ; so they made all 
haste into the cobles; and in due time the whole party were 
landed at the rock, which, with its broad ledges for seats, and its 
overhanging ferns, formed a very agreeable and sheltered resort. 
Of course, there was but the one thing wanting. A fishing party 
at lunch on the shores of a Highland loch is a very picturesque 
thing ; but it is incomplete without some beautiful silver-gleam- 
ing object in the foreground. There always is a bit of grass 
looking as if it were just meant for that display ; and when the 
little plateau is empty, there is something wrong with the 
picture. 


‘Well, you caught something, her father said. 
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‘Yes, we did,’ she answered, innocently. 

‘You must be wet through. Sometimes I could not see the 
boat at all for the ‘showers of spray. Did you get much shelter 
where you stopped ?’ 

‘Not much—a little.’ 

‘It was a pretty mad trick, your going out at all. Of course 
Ronald only went to please you; he must have known you hadn’t 
a ghost of a chance in a gale like that.’ 

‘Pappa, dear,’ said she, ‘there’s nothing mean about me. 
There’s many a girl I know would play it on her pa; but I’m not 
one of that kind. When I have three kings and a pair ; 

‘Stop it, Carry,’ said he, angrily, ‘I’m tired of your Texas 
talk. What do you mean?’ 

‘I only want to show my hand,’ she said, sweetly; and she 
called aloud —‘ Johnnie !’ 

The young lad jumped up from the group that were cowering 
under the shelter of the stone dyke. 

‘ Bring the fish out of the boat, please.’ 

He went down to the coble, and got the salmon out of the 
well ; and then, before bringing it and placing it on the grass 
before the young lady, he held it up in triumph for the gillies to 
see: the sarcasm was all the other way now. 

‘You see, pappa, dear, you would have bet your boots against 
it, wouldn’t you ?’ she remarked. 

‘But where did you get it?’ he said, in amazement. ‘I was 
watching your boat all the time. I did not see you playing a 
fish.’ 

‘ Because we got ashore as fast as we could, and had the fight out 
there. But please, pappa, don’t ask me anything more than that. 
I don’t know what happened. The wind was choking me, and I 
was half-blind, and the stones were slippery and moving, and— 
and everything was in a kind of uproar. Perhaps you don’t think 
I did catch the salmon. If my arms could speak, they could tell 
you a different tale just at this minute; and I shall have a back 
to-morrow morning, I know that. Seventeen pounds, Ronald says ; 
and as prettily-shaped a fish as he has ever seen taken out of the 
lake.’ 

‘He is a handsome fish,’ her father admitted ; and then he 
looked up impatiently at the wind-driven sky. ‘There is no 
doubt there are plenty of fish in the lake, if the weather would 
only give us a chance. But it’s either a dead calm, or else a 
raging gale—Why just look at that !’ 
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For at this moment a heavier gust than ever struck down on 
the water—and widened rapidly out—and tore the tops of the 
waves into spray—until a whirling grey cfoud seemed to be 
flying over to the other shores. The noise and tumult of the 
squall were indescribable; and then in five or six minutes or so, 
the loch began to reappear again, black and sullen, from under 
that mist of foam; and the wind subsided—only to keep moaning 
and howling as if meditating further springs. There was not 
much use in hurrying lunch. The gillies had comfortably lit 
their pipes. Two of the younger lads were trying their strength 
and skill at ‘putting the stone’; the others merely lay and 
looked on; an occasional glance at the loch told them they need 
not stir. 

It was not jealousy of his daughter having caught a fish that 
made Mr. Hodson impatient; it was the waste of time. He 
could not find refuge in correspondence; he had no book with 
him; while gazing at scenery is a feeble substitute for salmon- 
fishing, if the latter be your aim. And then again the loch was 
very tantalising—awaking delusive hopes every few minutes. 
Sometimes it would become almost quiet—save for certain little 
black puffs of wind that fell vertically and widened and widened 
out; and they would be on the point of summoning the men to 
the cobles when, with a low growl and then a louder roar, the 
gale would be rushing down again, and the storm-witches’ white 
hair streaming across the suddenly darkened waters. 

‘“ Ben Clebrig—the Hill of the Playing Trout,”’ said he, 
peevishly. ‘I don’t believe a word of it. Why, the Celtic races 
were famous for giving characteristic names to places—describing 
the things accurately. “The Hill of the Playing Trout!” Now, 
if they had called it “The Hill of the Infernal Whirlwinds” or 
“The Hill of Blasts and Hurricanes,” or something of that kind, it 
would have been nearer the mark. And this very day last year, 
according to the list that Ronald has, they got nine salmon.’ 

‘Perhaps we may get the other eight yet, pappa,’ said she, 
lightly. 

And indeed, shortly after this, the day seemed to be getting 
a little quieter; and her father decided upon a start. The men 
came along to the coble. Ronald said to her— 

‘We will let them get well ahead of us; it’s their turn now’ 
—and so he and she and the lad John remained on the shore, 
looking after the departing boat, and in all sincerity wishing them 
good luck. 
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Presently she said, ‘ What’s that ?’—for something had struck 
her sharply on the cheek. It was a heavy drop of rain, that a 
swirl of wind had sent round the side of the rock; and now she 
became aware that everywhere beyond their shelter there was a 
loud pattering, becoming every moment heavier and heavier, 
while the wind rose and rose into an ominous high screeching. 
And then all around there was a hissing and a roar; and from 
under the rock she looked forth on the most extraordinary phan- 
tasmagoria—for now the sheets of rain as they fell and broke on 
the water were caught by the angry mountain-blasts and torn 
into spindrift, so that the whole lake seemed to be a mass of 
white smoke. And her father ?—vwell, she could see something 
like the ghost of a boat and two or three phantom figures; but 
whether they were trying to fight their way, or letting everything 
go before the tempest, or what, she could not make out—for the 
whirling white rain-smoke made a mere spectral vision of them. 
Ronald came to her. 

‘ That’s bad luck,’ said he, composedly. 

‘What?’ she asked, quickly. ‘They are not in danger ?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said he. ‘But they’ve got both minnows aground, 
as far as I can make out.’ 

‘But what about that? why don’t they throw the rods and 
everything overboard, and get into safety ?’ 

‘Oh, they'll try to save the minnows, I’m thinking.’ 

And they did succeed in doing so—after a long and strenuous 
struggle; and then Mr. Hodson was glad to have them row him 
back to the shelter of the rock. Apparently, his success with 
regard to the minnows had put him into quite a good humour. 

‘Carry,’ said he,‘ I’m not an obstinate man—I know when 
I’ve got enough. I will allow that this battle is too much for me. 
I’m going home. I’m going to walk.’ 

‘Then I will go with you, pappa,’ she said, promptly. 

‘You may stay if you choose,’ said he. ‘You may stay and 
take my share as well as yourown. But I’m going to see what 
newspapers the mail brought this morning; and there may be 
letters.’ 

‘And I have plenty to do also,’ said she. ‘I mean to call on 
that pretty Miss Douglas I told you of—the doctor’s daughter. 
And do you think she would come along and dine with us ?—or 
must I ask her mother as well ?’ 

‘I don’t know what the society rules are here,’ he answered. 
‘I suspect you will have to find out.’ 
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‘And Ronald—do you think he would come in and spend the 
evening with us? I can’t find out anything about him—it’s all 
phantom-minnows and things when he is in the boat.’ 

‘Well, I should like that too,’ said he—for he could not go 
back on the theories which he had so frequently propounded to 
her. 

And so they set forth for the inn, leaving the men to get the 
boats back when they could; and after a long and brave battling 
with rain and wind they achieved shelter at last. And then Miss 
Carry had to decide what costume would be most appropriate for an 
afternoon call in the Highlands—on a day filled with pulsating 
hurricanes. Her bodice of blue with its regimental gold braid 
she might fairly adopt—for it could be covered over and pro- 
tected ; but her James I. hat with its grey and saffron plumes she 
had to discard—she had no wish to see it suddenly whirling away 
in the direction of Ben Loyal. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DREAMS AND VISIONS. 


Miss Hopson was in no kind of anxiety or embarrassment about 
this visit ; she had quite sufficient reliance on her own tact; and 
when, going along to the doctor’s cottage, she found Meenie alone 
in that little room of hers, she explained the whole situation very 
prettily and simply and naturally. Two girls thrown together in 
this remote and solitary place, with scarcely any one else to talk 
with: why should they not know each other? That was the sum 
and substance of her appeal; with a little touch here and there 
about her being a stranger, and not sure of the ways and customs 
of this country that she found herself in. And then Meenie, who 
was perhaps a trifle overawed at first by this resplendent visitor, 
was almost inclined to smile at the notion that any apology was 
necessary, and said in her gentle and quiet way 
‘Oh, but it is very kind of you. And if you had lived in one 
or two Scotch parishes, you would know that the minister's 
family and the doctor’s family are supposed to know every one.’ 
She did not add ‘and be at every one’s disposal’—for that 
might have seemed a little rude. However, the introduction was 
over and done with; and Miss Carry set herself to work to make 
herself agreeable—which she could do very easily when she liked. 
As yet she kept the invitation to dinner in the background ; 
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talked of all kinds of things—the salmon-fishing, the children’s 
soirée she had heard of; Ronald; Ronald’s brother the minister ; 
and her wonder that Ronald should be content with his present 
position ; and always those bright dark eyes seemed to be scanning 
everything inthe room with a pleased curiosity, and then again 
and again returning to Meenie’s face, and her dress, and her way 
of wearing her hair, with a frank scrutiny which made the country 
mouse not a little shy in the presence of this ornate town 
mouse. Jor Miss Carry, with her upper wrappings discarded, 
was not only-very prettily attired, but also she had about her all 
kinds of nick-nacks, and bits of finery, that seemed to have come 
from many lands, and to add to her foreign look. Of course, a 
woman’s glance—even the glance of a shy Highland girl—takes 
note of these things; and they seemed but part of the unusual 
character and appearance of this stranger, who seemed so delicate 
and fragile, and yet was full of an eager vivacity and talkativeness, 
and whose soft, large, black eyes, if they seemed to wander 
quickly and restlessly from one object to another, were clearly so 
full of kindness and a wish to make friends. And very friendly 
indeed she was; and she had nothing but praise for the High- 
lands, and Highland scenery, and Highland manners, and even 
the Highland accent. 

‘I suppose I have an accent myself; but of course I don’t 
know it,’ she rattled on. ‘Even at home they say our Western 
accent is pretty bad. Well, I suppose I have got it; but anyway 
{ am not ashamed of it, and Iam not in a hurry to change it. 
I have heard of American girls in Europe who were most afraid to 
speak lest they should be found out—found out! Why, I don’t 
see that English girls try to hide their accent, or want to copy 
any one else; and I don’t see why American girls should be 
ashamed of having an American accent. Your accent, now; I 
have been trying to make out what it is, but I can’t. It is very 
pretty; and not the least like the English way of talking ; but I 
can’t just make out where the difference is.’ 

For this young lady had a desperately direct way of addressing 
anyone. She seemed to perceive no atmosphere of conventionality 
between person and person; it was brain to brain, direct ; and no 
pausing to judge of the effect of sentences. 

‘I know my mother says that I speak in the Highland way,’ 
Meenie said, with a smile. 

‘There now, I declare,’ said Miss Hodson, ‘ that did not sound 
like an English person speaking, and yet I could not tell you 
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where the difference was. I really think it is more manner than 
accent. The boatmen and the girls at the inn—they all speak as 
if they were anxious to please you.’ 

‘Then it cannot be a very disagreeable accent,’ said Meenie, 
laughing in her quiet way. 

‘No, no; I like it. I like it very much. Ronald now, has 
nothing of that; he is positive and dogmatic—I would say gruff 
in his way of talking, if he was not so obliging. But he is Very 
obliging and good-natured ; there is just nothing he won’t do for 
us—and we are perfect strangers to him.’ 

And so she prattled on, apparently quite satisfied that now 
they were good friends; while Meenie had almost forgotten her 
shyness in the interest with which she listened to this remarkable 
young lady who had been all over the world and yet took her 
travelling so much as a matter of course. Then Miss Hodson 
said— 

‘You know my father and I soon exhaust our remarks on the 
events of the day, when we sit down to dinner; and we were 
wondering whether you would take pity on our solitude and come 
along and dine with us this evening. Will you? I wish you 
would—it would be just too kind of you.’ 

Meenie hesitated. 

‘I would like very well,’ said she, ‘ but—but my mother and 

the lad have driven away to Tongue to fetch my father home— 
and it may be late before they are back ; 
_ ©The greater reason why you should come—why, to think of 
your sitting here alone! I will come along for you myself. And 
if you are afraid of having too much of the star-spangled banner, 
we'll get somebody else in who is not an American; I mean to 
ask Ronald if he will come in and spend the evening with us—or 
come in to dinner as well, if he has time , 

Now the moment she uttered these words she perceived the 
mistake she had made. Meenie all at once looked troubled, 
conscious, apprehensive—there was a touch of extra colour in her 
face: perhaps she was annoyed that she was betraying this 
embarrassment. 

‘I think some other night, if you please,’ the girl said, in a 
low voice, and with her eyes cast down, ‘some other night, when 
mamma is at home—I would like to ask her first.’ 

‘ Class-distinctions,’ said Miss Carry to herself, as she regarded 
this embarrassment with her observant eyes. ‘Fancy class- 
distinctions in a little community like this—in mid-winter too! 
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Of course the doctor’s daughter must not sit down to dinner with 
Lord Ailine’s head keeper.’ 

But she could not offer to leave Ronald out—that would but 
have added to the girl’s confusion, whatever was the cause of it. 
She merely said, lightly — 

‘ Very well, then, some other evening you will take pity on 
us—and I hope before I go to Paris. And then I want you to 
let me come in now and again and have a cup of tea with you; 
and I get all the illustrated periodicals sent me from home—with 
the fashion-plates, you know.’ 

She rose. 

‘ What a nice room—it is all your own, I suppose.’ 

‘Oh, yes; that is why it is so untidy.’ 

‘ But I like to see a room look as if it was being used. Well, 
now, what are these?’ she said, going to the mantel-shelf, where 
a row of bottles stood. 

‘ These are medicines.’ 

‘Why, you don’t look sick,’ the other said, turning suddenly. 

‘Oh, no. These are a few simple things that my father 
leaves with me when he goes from home—they are for children 
mostly—and the people have as much faith in me as in anyto ly,’ 
Meenie said, with a sly laugh. ‘Papa says I can’t do any harm 
with them, in any case ; and the people are pleased.’ 

‘Hush, hush, dear, you must not tell me any secrets of that 
kind,’ said Miss Carry, gravely; and then she proceeded to get 
on her winter wraps. 

Meenie went downstairs with her, and at the door would see 
that she was all properly protected and buttoned up about the 
throat. 

‘For it is very brave of you to come into Sutherlandshire in 
the winter,’ suid she ; ‘ we hardly expect to see any one until the 
summer is near at hand.’ 

‘Then you will let me come and have some tea with you at 
times, will you not ?’ 

‘Oh, yes—if you will be so kind.’ 

They said good-bye and shook hands; and then Miss Carry 
thought that Meenie looked so pretty, and so shy, and had so 
much appealing gentleness and friendliness in the clear, trans- 
parent, timid blue-grey eyes, that she kissed her, and said ‘ Good- 
bye, dear,’ again, and went out into the dusk and driving wind of 
the afternoon, entirely well pleased with her visit. 

But it seemed as though she were about to be disappointed in 
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both directions; for when she called in at Ronald’s cottage he was not 
there; and when she returned to the inn, he was not to be found, 
nor could anyone say whither he had gone. She and her father 
dined by themselves. She did not say why Meenie had declined 
to come along and join them; but she had formed her own 
opinion on that point ; and the more she thought of it, the more 
absurd it seemed to her that this small handful of people living all 
by themselves in the solitude of the mountains should think it 
necessary to observe social distinctions. And was not Ronald, 
she asked herself, fit to associate with any one? But then she 
remembered that the Highlanders were said to be very proud of 
their descent; and she had heard something about Glengask 
and Orosay; and she resolved that in the future she would be 
more circumspect in the matter of invitations. 

About half-past eight or so, the pretty Nelly appeared with 
the message that Ronald was in the inn, and had heard that he 
was being asked for. 

‘What will I tell him ye want, sir?’ she said, naturally 
assuming that Ronald was to be ordered to do something. 

‘Give him my compliments,’ said Mr. Hodson, ‘and say we 
should be obliged if he would come in and smoke a pipe and 
have a chat with us, if he has nothing better to do.’ 

But Nelly either thought this was too much politeness to be 
thrown away on the handsome keeper or else she had some 
small private quarrel with him ; for all she said to him, and that 
brusquely, was— 

‘ Ronald, you’re wanted in the parlour.’ 

Accordingly, whea he came along the passage, and tapped at 
the door and opened it, he stood there uncertain, cap in hand. 
And Mr. Hodson had to repeat the invitation—explaining that 
they had wanted him to have some dinner with them, but that 
he could not be found ; and then Ronald, with less of embarrass- 
ment than might have been expected—for he knew these two 
people better now—shut the door, and laid down his cap, and 
modestly advanced to the chair that Mr. Hodson had drawn in 
towards one side of the big fireplace. Miss Carry was seated 
apart on a sofa, apparently engaged in some sort of knitting 
work ; but her big black eyes could easily be raised when there 
was need, and she could join in the conversation when she chose. 

At first that was mostly about the adjacent shooting, which 
Mr. Hodson thought of taking for a season merely by way of 
experiment; and the question was how long he would in that 
cas2 have to be away from his native country. This naturally 
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took them to America, and eventually and alas! to politics— 
which to Miss Carry was but as the eating of chopped straw. 
However, Mr. Hodson (if you could keep the existence of lords 
out of his reach) was no very violent polemic; and moreover, 
whenever the Bird of Freedom began to clap its wings too loudly, 
was there not on the sofa there a not inattentive young lady to 
interfere with a little gentle sarcasm? Sometimes, indeed, her 
interpositions were both uncalled for and unfair; and sometimes 
they were not quite clearly intelligible. When, for example, 
they were talking of the colossal statue of Liberty enlightening 
the World which the French Republic proposed to present to 
the American Republic to be set up in New York Bay, she pre- 
tended not to know in which direction—east or west—the giant 
figure was to extend her light and liberty-giving arm; and her 
objection to her father’s definition of the caucus system as a 
despotism tempered by bolting, was a still darker saying of which 
Ronald could make nothing whatever. But what of that? What- 
ever else was veiled to him, this was clear—that her interference 
was on his behalf, so that he should not be overpressed in argu- 
ment or handicapped for lack of information; and he was very 
grateful to her, naturally; and far from anxious to say anything 
against a country that had sent him so fair and so generous an 
ally. 

But, after all, was not this laudation of the institutions of the 
United States meant only as a kindness—as an inducement to 
him to go thither, and better his position? There was the field 
where the race was to the swiftest, where the best man got to the 
front, and took the prize which he had fairly won. There no 
accident of birth, no traditional usage, was a hindrance. The 
very largeness of the area gave to the individual largeness of 
view. 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Carry (but they took no heed of her imper- 
tinence) ‘in our country a bar-tender mixes drinks with his mind 
fixed on Niagara.’ 

Nay, the very effort to arouse dissatisfaction in the bosom of 
this man who seemed all too well contented with his circum- 
stances was in itself meant as a kindness. Why should he be 
content? Why should he not get on? It was all very well to 
have health and strength and high spirits, and to sing tenor 
songs, and be a favourite with the farm-lasses; but that could 
not last for ever. He was throwing away his life. His chances 
were going by him. Why, at his age, what had so-and-so done, 
and what had so-and-so not done? And how had they started ? 
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What did they owe to fortune—what, rather, to their own reso- 
lution and brain ? 

‘Ronald, my good fellow,’ said his Mentor, in the most kindly 
way,‘ if I could only get you to breathe the atmosphere of Chicago 
for a fortnight I am pretty sure you wouldn’t come back to 
stalk deer and train dogs for Lord Ailine or any other lordship.’ 

Miss Carry said nothing; but she pictured to herself Ronald 
walking down Madison-street—no longer, of course, in “bis 
weather-tanned stalking costume, but attired as the other young 
gentlemen to be found there ; and going into Burke’s Hotel for 
an oyster luncheon ; and coming out again chewing a toothpick ; 
and strolling on to the Grand Pacific, to look at the latest 
telegrams. And she smiled (though, indeed, she herself bad not 
been bebindhand in urging him to get out of his present estate 
and better his fortunes), for there was something curiously incon- 
gruous in that picture; and she was quite convinced that in 
Wabash Avenue he would not look nearly as handsome nor 
so much at his ease as now he did. 

‘I am afraid,’ said he, with a laugh, ‘if ye put me down in 
a place like that, I should be sorely at a loss to tell what to turn 
my hand to. It’s rather late in the day for me to begin and learn 
a new trade.’ 

‘Nonsense, man,’ the other said. ‘You have the knowledge 
already, if you only knew how to apply it.’ 

‘The knowledge?’ Ronald repeated, with some surprise. 
Most of his book-reading had been in the field of English poetry ; 
and he did not see how he could carry that to market. 

Mr. Hodson took out his note-book ; and began to look over 
the leaves. 


‘And you don’t need to go as far as Chicago, if you would 
rather not,’ said he. 

‘If you do,’ said Miss Carry flippantly, ‘mind you don’t eat 
any of our pork. Pappa, dear, do you know why a wise man doesn’t 
eat pork in Illinois? Don’t you know? It is because there is 
a trichinosis worth two of that.’ 

Ronald laughed; but her father was too busy to attend to 
such idiotcy. 

‘Even if you would rather remain in the old country,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and enjoy an out-of-door life, why should you not make 
use of what you already know? I have heard you talk about 
the draining of soil, and planting of trees, and so on: well, look 
here now. Ihave been inquiring into that matter; and I find 
that the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland grants 
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certificates for proficiency in the theory and practice of forestry. 
Why shouldn’t you try to gain one of those certificates ; and then 
apply for the post of land-steward? Ill bet you could manage 
an estate as well as most of them who are at it—especially one of 
those Highland sporting estates. And then you would become a 
person of importance ; and not be at any lordship’s beck and call ; 
you would have an opportunity of beginning to make a fortune, 
if not of making one at once; and if you wanted to marry, there 
would be a substantial future for you to look to.’ 

‘And then you would come over and see us at Chicago,’ said 
Miss Carry. ‘We live on North Park Avenue; and you would 
not feel lonely for want of a lake to look at—we’ve a pretty big 
one there.’ 

‘ But the first step—about the certificate ?’ said Ronald, doubt- 
fully—though, indeed, the interest that these two kindly people 
showed in him was very delightful, and he was abundantly grate- 
ful, and perhaps also a trifle bewildered by these ambitious and 
seductive dreams. 

‘Well, I should judge that would be easy enough,’ continued 
Mr. Hodson, again referring to his note-book in that methodical, 
slow-mannered way of his. ‘ You would have to go to Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, and attend some classes, I should imagine, for they 
want you to know something of surveying, and geology, and 
chemistry, and botany. Some of these you could read up here— 
for you have plenty of leisure, and the subjects are just at your 
hand. I don’t see any difficulty about that. I suppose you have 
saved something now, that you could maintain yourself when you 
were at the classes ?’ 

‘I could manage for a while,’ was the modest answer. 

‘I have myself several times thought of buying an estate in 
the Highlands,’ Mr. Hodson continued, ‘if I found that I have 
not forgotten altogether how to handle a gun; and if I did so, I 
would give you the management right off. But it would not 
do for you to risk such a chance; what you want is to qualify 
yourself, so that you can take your stand on your own capacity, 
and demand the market value for it.’ 

Well, it was a flattering proposal; and this calm, shrewd- 
headed man seemed to consider it easily practicable—and as the 
kind of thing that a young man in his country would naturally 
make for and achieve; while the young lady on the sofa had 
now thrown aside the pretence of knitting, and was regarding 
him with eloquent eyes, and talking as if it were all settled 
and attained, and Ronald already become an enterprising and 
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prosperous manager, whom they should come to see when they 
visited Scotland, and who was certainly to be their guest when he 
crossed the Atlantic. No wonder his head was turned. Everything 
seemed so easy—why, both she and her father appeared to be sur- 
rounded, when at home, with men who had begun with nothing 
and made fortunes. And then he would not be torn away alto- 
gether from the hills. He might still have a glimpse of the dun 
deer from time to time ; there would still be the dewy mornings 
by lake and strath and mountain-tarn, with the stumbling on a 
bit of white heather, and the picking it and wearing it, for luck. 
And if he had to bid farewell to Clebrig, and Ben Loyal, and Ben 
Hope, and Bonnie Strath-Naver—well, there were other districts 
far more beautiful than that, as well he knew, where he would 
still hear the curlew whistle, and the grouse-cock crow in the 
evening, and the great stags bellow their challenge through the 
mists of the dawn. And as for a visit to Chicago ?—and a view 
of great cities, and harbours, and the wide activities of the 
world ?—surely all that was a wonderful dream, if only it might 
come true! 

‘I’m sure I beg your pardon,’ said he, rising, ‘for letting ye 
talk all this time about my small affairs. I think you'll have a 
quieter day to-morrow; the wind has backed to the east; and 
that is a very good wind for this loch. And I’ve brought the 
minnows that I took to mend; they kelts are awful beasts for 
destroying the minnows.’ 

He put the metal box on the mantel-piece. They would 
have had him stay longer—and Miss Carry, indeed, called 
reproaches down on her head that she had not asked him to 
smoke nor offered him any kind of hospitality—but he begged to 
be excused. And so he went out and got home through the cold 
dark night—to his snug little room, and the peat-fire, and his 
pipe, and papers, and meditations. 

A wonderful dream, truly—and all to be achieved by the 
reading up of a few subjects of some of which he already knew 
more than a smattering. And why should he not try? It 
seemed the way of the world—at least, of the world of which he 
had been learning so much from these strangers—to strive, and 
push forward, and secure, if possible, means and independence. 
Why should he remain at Inver-mudal? The old careless happiness 
had fled from it. Meenie had passed him twice now—each time 
merely giving him a formal greeting, and yet, somehow, as he 
imagined, with a timid trouble in her eyes, as if she was sorry to do 
that. Her superintendence of Maggie’s lessons was more restricted 
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now ; and never by any chance did she come near the cottage 
when he was within or about. The old friendliness was gone; 
the old happy companionship—however restricted and respectful 
on his side; the old, frank appeal for his aid and counsel when 
any of her own small schemes had to be undertaken. And was 
she in trouble on his account ?—and had the majesty of Glengask 
and Orosay,been invoked? Well, that possibility need harrow no 
human soul. If his acquaintanceship—or companionship, in a 
measure—with Meenie was considered undesirable, there was an 
easy way out of the difficulty. Acquaintanceship or companion- 
ship, whichever it might be, it would end—it had ended. 

And then again, he said to himself, as he sate at the little 
table and turned over those leaves that contained many a gay 
morning song, and many a midnight musing—but all about 
Meenie, and the birds and flowers and hills and streams that 
knew her—soon she would be away from Inver-mudal, and what 
would the place be like then? Perhaps when the young corn 
was springing, she would take her departure ; and what would the 
world be like when she had left? He could see her seated in the 
little carriage ; her face not quite so fair and bright as usually it 
was ; her eyes—that were sometimes as blue as a speedwell in 
June, and sometimes grey like the luminous clear grey of the 
morning sky—perhaps clouded a little; and the sensitive lips— 
trembling? The children would be there, to bid her good-bye. 
And then away through the lonely glens she would go, by hill 
and river and wood, till they came in sight of the western ocean, 
and Loch Inver, and the great steamer to carry her to the South. 
Meenie would be away—and Inver-mudal, then ? 

Small birds in the corn 

Are cowering and quailing : 
O my lost love, 

Whence are you sailing ? 


Fierce the gale blows 
Adown the bleak river ; 
The valley is empty 
Lor ever and ever. 


Out on the seas, 

The night-winds are wailing : 
O my lost love, 

Whence are you sailing ? 


(To be continued.) 
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On some Modern Abuses of Language. 
I, 


T is commonly a thankless task to declaim against the vices of 
the age, whether in literature or in graver matters. Still a 
convert is sometimes made, even when some measure of self- 
sacrifice is implied in conversion. It may be better worth one’s 
while to attempt the missionary work when it would really seem that 
no self-denial can be called for on the part of the proselyte. Itis 
indeed only against purely literary vices that I am just now going 
to raise a note of warning. I know not how far they are ‘ pleasant 
vices’; perhaps all vices are pleasant. Yet it is hard to under- 
stand what part of man’s mixed nature can really be gratified by 
some of the abuses of language of which I wish now to say a word. 
I am not going to fight again the old battle of short words against 
long or of Teutonic words against Romance. In English those 
two battles come to nearly the same thing; but that is owing to 
the accidents of the history of our language. In German Teutonic 
words can be long enough. That is because the German language 
has kept in its fulness the power of forming new words out of its 
own native store, a power which in English is lost or greatly 
weakened. The loss or weakening of that power is one of the 
indirect results of the Norman Conquest; it comes of the long 
time during which a foreign tongue was the speech of fashion and 
polite literature in England. By this means we lost not a few of 
our oldest stock of words, and we learned the habit, when a new 
word was wanted, of borrowing it from a foreign language instead 
of making it for ourselves. We are therefore driven, whether we 
wish it or not, to use foreign words for many purposes, especially to 
express anything that is technical or abstract. The strange thing 
is that the Germans who still keep, like the Greeks old and new, 
the power of coining and compounding words at pleasure, choose, 
without any such need as presses on us, to swamp their own tongue 
with crowds of Greek, Latin, and French words, commonly to express 
ideas which there are already honest German words to express. 
The difference between them and us is that what we to some 
extent cannot avoid they can avoid altogether. But my subject 
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just now is not the use of foreign words, but the abuse of them. 
If they are to be used, let them be used in their proper mean- 
ings; let them not be used in new and strange meanings which 
make it almost impossible for those whose business it is to use 
them in their true meanings to do so. The most common process 
is something like this. There is a word, commonly a word 
borrowed from Greek or Latin political life, a word which in its own 
natural place has a sharply defined meaning, a word which is needed 
to express that meaning, and which becomes absurd and mislead- 
ing if it is used to express any other. The word in short is a 
term of art,a term most commonly of the science of politics, 
which it is as foolish to misapply as to misapply any other term 
of art. Somebody, most commonly in a French writing, applies 
this term of art, referring to some custom or institution which has 
passed away for ages, to something in modern life with which it 
seems to have an analogy. It may be that the analogy is a good 
and true one, and that the comparison between the old and the new 
thing is, as a comparison or illustration made once, thoroughly to 
the point. It is of course équally possible that the comparison 
may not be to the point, but that it may be misleading from the 
beginning. But whether the analogy be true or false, the appli- 
cation of the word hasan air of smartness and novelty; it is 
caught up by writers who aim at smartness and novelty; it is 
hacked about till it loses all trace of either of those qualities, till 
it becomes a mere cant phrase. It comes to be used in some way 
most unlike its original meaning, to be used without a thought of 
the sense which it originally bore or of the comparison which it 
was first made use of to point. The new invention makes its 
way in the world; from newspapers it gets into books, from 
French it gets into English and German. Meanwhile writers on 
those subjects of which the word in its first estate was a term of 
art are put in a grievous strait. They cannot help using the word, 
a word which is in some sort their own property, a word out of 
which they have been in a manner cheated. They must use it, 
and they must use it in its true and natural meaning. But, if 
they do so, they run a great chance of being misunderstood. 
Could any one, for instance, venture to speak of decimating a 
regiment or other body of men in the only meaning which the word 
bore up to the time of the Crimean war? Till then the word hada 
definite and technical meaning. It has before now happened that 
every man in a large body of men has been alike guilty of some 
offence, most likely a military offence. All cannot be punished ; 
All cannot be pardoned. A rude justice has therefore been done 
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by taking each tenth man for punishment, and letting the others 
go away with the doom of their comrades asa warning. This 
taking of one man in ten was naturally called decimation. At the 
time of the Crimean war the word began to be used in a strange 
and meaningless way to express one hardly knows what, one 
might vaguely say, the loss of a good many people but not neces- 
sarily a tenth, out of any large body of men, say an army or a city. 
The army or city is said to be ‘decimated ’ by a battle, by famine, 
by disease, by any other cause that carries off large numbers of 
men. Any thought of selection for punishment, even any thought 
of the number ten, has long passed away. It has passed away so 
utterly that the use of the word in its strict original sense would 
probably seem strange and puzzling to not a few. 

This misuse of the word ‘decimate,’ though it has sometimes 
made its way into the pages of really good writers, is one of the 
very worst cases of the abuse of language of which I speak. It is 
altogether needless; there seems no temptation to lead to it. In 
most cases of the same kind one sees how the abuse came about ; 
there is, at least there was at the beginning, some kind of reference 
to the real meaning of the word; here there seems to be none. 
The man who first said that an army was ‘ decimated ’ by disease, 
said in effect that every tenth man died. Yet from the very 
beginning he did not think of conveying that meaning; he 
merely meant that a great many died. One does not see why 
he should have used the word ‘ decimate’ to set forth that mean- 
ing, when plenty of other words would have set it forth much 
more clearly. The possibility of this misuse comes whoily of the 
combined vagueness and supposed fine sound of these Latin 
words. No one would have said in plain English that the army 
was ‘tithed.! But ‘decimated’ sounded smart and grand; at 
first utterly without meaning, it has made itself a kind of mean- 
ing by usage. The most grotesque of all is when the misused 
verb ‘decimate’ enters into partnership with the no less misused 
adverb ‘literally.’ Somehow or other this last word seems to 
have lost all trace of its natural meaning, and to be used pretty 
much as one might in different contexts use ‘very’ or ‘ greatly.’ 
The queerest case of this last fashion was when a penny-a-liner said 
that something or other, most likely the acting of some player, 
‘literally brought down the house,’ a feat which one has com- 
monly thought to be peculiar to Samson. So one has seen that 


1 It is curious how utterly the word ‘decimate’ and the word ‘tithe’ have 
parted company. Yet inthe seventeenth century to ‘decimate’ an estate meant 
to take the tenth part of it. 
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this town or that army was ‘literally decimated.’ So qualified, one 
would think that the word had for once come to its natural mean- 
ing, and that by ‘literally decimated’ was meant something of a 
protest against the misuse of the word. It might be taken as 
meaning: ‘The word has often been misapplied, but now we use 
it in its literal and grammatical sense. We really do mean this 
time that one man in ten died, neither more nor less.’ But no 
such thing ; all that is meant by the ‘ literal decimation,’ as well 
as by the decimation which is not literal, is that a great many 
people were killed, without minding the exact figure. The whole 
thing is mysterious ; yet one might have thought that ‘ wasted,’ 
‘thinned,’ several other words, might express the meaning clearly 
enough, and that the word ‘ decimate’ might be left to those who 
may have need to use it in its old technical sense, a sense in which 
happily there is no need to use it very often. 

For another example I may go into the regions of ecclesias- 
tical controversy, but without presuming to rule any controverted 
point otherwise than as a matter of language. Some impartial 
person proposed a good while ago that two great religious parties 
should, in the interest of the English tongue, make a treaty on 
equal terms to the effect that neither the word ‘ Church’ nor the 
word ‘ Gospel’ should ever after be used as an adjective. But 
the abuse of which I wish to speak is much more modern than 
either of these. The modern use of the word-‘ ritualist’ is more 
pardonable than the modern use of the word ‘decimate’; but it 
is quite as provoking. Forty years ago, thirty years ago, I should 
almost say twenty years ago, the word had another meaning, a 
meaning which had nothing to do with controversy at all. It 
had nothing to do with opinions or practices of any kind; it 
simply meant a particular kind of ecclesiastical scholar, one who 
was learned in liturgies, ecclesiastical ceremonies, and the like. 
Such an one might or might not be a ‘ritualist’ in the modein 
sense; perhaps most commonly he was not. Indeed one might 
perfectly well conceive a Mahometan, a Jewish, or a Buddhist 
ritualist. I have now before me a writing of the year 1845 in 
which the word is used in this sense; it is used naturally and as 
u matter of course, clearly without a thought that it could be 
used in any other sense. And I feel sure that it would have been 
used in the same way long after 1845. Still one can see how the 
modern use came about, which is more than one can in the case 
of ‘ decimated.’ Some name was needed to express a new eccle- 
siastical movement, and the words ‘ritualist’ and ‘ritualism ’ 
were, not very unnaturally, seized on for that purpose. Still the 
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modern fashion has robbed some of us of an useful word, which is 
sometimes needed to express its ancient meaning, but which we 
should now hardly venture to make use of in that meaning. 

But let us go more directly to those regions of old Greek and 
Roman life from which so many words have been made spoil of to 
be used in new and misleading ways. Only let us on the threshold 
bestow a little of our wonder on the popular use of the names of 
one or two of the nations by whom it is held that Roman life was 
rooted up. The Vandals, for instance, have had a strange doom 
in modern popular literature. The newest and oddest case in 
which their name is dragged in is when anybody makes or pro- 
poses to make a railway through a pretty country. At the men- 
tion of such a scheme, a hundred newspaper-writers lift up their 
hands, and protest against the Vandals. What the Vandals have 
to do with the matter it is not at first easy to guess. No doings 
of the kind are recorded of Gaiseric or Hunneric. A Roman road 
is a familiar object ; on a Vandal railroad no man ever cast his 
eyes. But we look again, and see that after all we are misquot- 
ing. There are no ‘ Vandals’ in the protest. Perhaps there are 
‘vandals’; but most likely there is not even that; the making 
of the railway is commonly denounced in set phrase, as if it 
were a legal form, as an ‘act of vandalism.’ We see at once 
by the little v that we are relieved from all speculations as to 
Teutonic kings in Africa; its use is the sign that the word is 
used without the slightest thought of the national Vandals ; most 
likely Gaiseric and Hunneric are men of whom the scribe never 
heard. He uses the word ‘vandalism’ simply as a vague form of 
reproach, with no more thought of any special meaning than if 
he had used any other sounds that have no natural connexion 
with the matter in hand. But it is worth notice that he never 
by any chance calls the new railway an ‘act of gothism,’ and the 
reasons why he does not do so are worth tracing out. A hundred 
years ago the name of ‘ Goth’ was used equally with the name of 
‘Vandal’ as a vague word of contempt. It was used to express 
anything that was held to be rude, uncouth, in a word bar- 
barous—itself a word which has a singular history. Addison 
conceives ‘a Gothic bishop’ and ‘a brother Vandal’ as inventing 
this and that ceremony of the medizval Church. Now at this 
stage the notion of historic Goths and Vandals had not wholly 
passed away. It is quite possible that Addison did not know the 
name of any particular Goth or Vandal; he very likely did not 
know the difference between Theodoric and Gelemir; but he at 
least thought of Goths and Vandals as nations, They were in 
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his eyes nations which set the standard for all that was barbarous 
and contemptible ; but he did attach some definite meaning to 
the words. He could have given a reason, though a bad one, 
why he applied the names to anything in his own day; the 
modern penny-a-liner can give no reason why he calls the making 
of the railway an ‘act of vandalism.’ But the two national names 
presently parted company. The name of the Goths came to be 
applied to buildings, writings, and the like, while the name of 
the Vandals seems never to have been so used. Addison himself 
speaks of ‘ Goths in architecture,’ ‘ the Gothic manner of writing,’ 
and the like. He would hardly have said ‘the Vandalic manner.’ 
In short, while both names continued to be used indifferently in a 
vague way, ‘ Vandal’ got the special sense of destroying, specially 
of destroying works of art, while ‘Goth’ and ‘ Gothic’ got specially 
to be applied to forms of art which were not approved of. In this 
sense the word ‘ Gothic’ was applied in contempt to the medizval 
styles of architecture, and some people came seriously to believe 
that those styles were invented by the national Goths. I have seen 
‘Gothic architecture’ described as ‘a style introduced by the Goths, 
after they had altogether overrun the Roman Empire.’ I do not 
think that the word ‘ Vandal’ has ever been used in this way. In 
short, in the view of the eighteenth century, the Vandal pulled 
down, the Goth built up, though he built up in a way of which the 
eighteenth century did not approve. Gradually, in the turning 
about of things, the so-called ‘Gothic architecture’ came to be 
no longer an object of contempt but of admiration. From that 
time, though a good deal of nonsense has been talked about 
Goths, the word ‘ Gothic’ has had on the whole a respectful sense. 
Adjective and substantive parted company. Mr. Samuel Warren, 
in ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ calls Tittlebat Titmouse a ‘little 
Goth ’ for proposing to destroy an ancient gateway; yet the same 
writer might very likely have called the gateway itself ‘ Gothic,’ 
without meaning to speak otherwise than admiringly. Still the 
promotion of the adjective has done something for the substantive. 
The people of Alaric are now seldom used as a byword; the 
people of Gaiseric still are every day. And we must allow that 
some acts of Gaiseric at Rome laid him and his people open to 
the charge. Acting then like Gaiseric or some other Vandal is 
‘Vandalism’; when Gaiseric and all other Vandals are forgotten, 
it becomes ‘ vandalism.’ In this sense it has long been applied 
to destruction or disfigurement of buildings or works of art; it 
is by a bold figure indeed that it has come to mean making a 
railway through a beautiful country. 
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We thus get at our Romans backwards through our Vandals ; 
we may perhaps further get at our Greeks backwards through our 
Romans. Or let us take them all together as may happen. A 
crowd of words borrowed from old Greek and old Roman history 
and politics meet us in modern use at every step. And they are 
almost always used in some way which has altogether forgotten 
the original meaning, and which often goes a long way to cause 
that original meaning to be misunderstood. Clearness of thought 
would have gained if the word triwmph had been kept to express 
a ceremony commemorative of victery, and had never been trans- 
ferred to the victory itself. Zriwmph however has most likely 
gone beyond recovery; it changed its meaning as early as the 
sixteenth century, and even took to itself an English form, once 
used in a graver and more general sense than it is now, in the 
shape of trwmp. But is it too late to save the word which stands 
to triumph in the relation of a younger brother to an elder, and 
which in popular use has fallen much lower? The absurd misuse 
of the word ‘ ovation’ has been pointed out till one is tired of 
pointing it out again ; still one is ever and anon stirred up afresh 
by some perversion yet more grotesque than usual. I read very 
lately in an English newspaper that Lord Ripon, at one of the 
towns which he passed through on leaving India, had been 
‘honoured with a perfect ovation.’ The ovation was perfect ; 
Lord Ripon then must really have sacrificed a sheep. The ¢ ova- 
tions’ received by the Claimant, when an ‘ovation’ was de- 
fined in the witness-box to mean only ‘shouting and cheering,’ 
were clearly imperfect; the sacrifice of the sheep was wanting. 
More lately still I read in a grave German book on Roman hist ory 
of the tribune M. Livius Drusus and the ovations that were 
offered to him by the people (‘die ihm vom Volke dargebrachten 
Ovationen’). Yet it is quite certain that Drusus never received 
an ovation, that as tribune he could not have received one, and that 
all that the German scholar meant was that the people thronged and 
cheered him. ‘For the word ‘ovation’ has a strict and definite 
meaning ; it means the thanksgiving for a victory which is not of 
the first importance or which is won by a commander not of the first 
rank. In such a case the victor walked in state to the capitol and 
sacrificed a sheep, while in the full triumph he was drawn in a 
chariot and sacrificed a bull. It is very strange that a word so 
purely technical, with so very precise a meaning, should ever have 
come to be used vaguely of shouting and cheering, when one would 
have thought that it was easier and clearer simply to say ‘ shout- 
ing and cheering.’ Why should a word so very far removed from 
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the matter in hand be dragged in for no reason? And why always 
sheep and never bull? why always mere ovation, never full 
triumph? Doubtless because the word ‘triumph’ had long ago 
come to be misused in another way. But it is too bad, it comes 
very near to the nature of a misstatement, when the misuse of the 
Roman word is actually carried back into Roman history itself, 
when a famous Roman is said in a grave and scholarly book to 
have ‘received ovations,’ when in fact he did not receive any. 
Abuse of language can hardly go further than this. Laxly.as the 
word ‘triumph’ is often used, I do not remember to have ever 
seen it used in quite so absurd a way as that in which ‘ovation’ 
is used in the German sentence which I just now quoted. I do 
not remember to have heard it said that any Roman general 
received a triumph, except when he did receive one. 

Quite as foolish as this use of ‘ ovation’ is an use, still more 
modern, I fancy, of the word ‘proletarian.’ ‘ Proletarian’ is a 
purely technical word of Roman political life. It belongs to the 
old division of the Roman people into ‘ classes’ according to their 
property. The ‘proletarii’ formed the lowest class, those who 
served the commonwealth neither by military service nor by 
paying taxes, but, as the derivation of the word from proles implies, 
simply by adding to the number of its citizens. Yet the class of 
‘ proletarii’ is divided again into the ‘ proletarii’ proper, and the 
capite censi, who were lower still. The word is a purely technical 
one, a word which we do not often come across in Roman history ; 
and as it is not a vague term, neither is it a negative one. The 
proletarius after all was a citizen, though a citizen of low rank; 
he stood above the slave and the stranger. It is passing strange 
that so out-of-the way a word should have been seized on for 
vague newspaper use, to mean one does not exactly know what, 
sometimes seemingly merely poor men, sometimes perhaps poor 
men engaged in political combinations. But it is too bad when 
in this case again the vague newspaper use is carried back into 
Roman history, when great scholars apply it vaguely to some part 
of the population of ancient Rome, whether they came under the 
legal head of ‘proletarii’ or not. It is even worse when they 
distinctly apply it to men to whom Roman law would not apply 
it, when we hear of a‘ proletariat of citizens’ (Biirgerproletariat) 
and a ‘ proletariat of slaves’ (Sklavenproletariat). As the pro- 
letarius was a citizen, it is really as absurd to talk of a ‘ pro- 
letariat of slaves’ as it would be to talk of a ‘ patriciat of slaves.’ 
‘ Proletarius ’ and ‘ patricius ’ are after all only different orders of 


citizens; a slave can be no more one than he can be the other, 
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Indeed ‘ patrician’ itself and ‘ plebeian,’ the two leading political 
words of Roman history, get equally misapplied. They are 
often applied in a vague way to distinctions in modern society to 
which they in no way answer. The word ‘ plebeian’ above all, 
whenever it is used, is always used in a misleading way. For it 
is always used contemptuously. Yet ‘plebeian’ at Rome was no 
more a name of scorn than ‘commoner’ is in England. Indeed, 
as far as the social and political distinctions of Rome and England 
can be made to answer to one another, ‘ plebeius’ fairly answers to 
‘commoner.’ It answers at least as far as this, that, while it takes 
in the lowest classes of citizens—the proletarii among them—it 
also takes in men who in wealth, descent, and official dignity were 
the equals of any patrician. Yet it is not uncommon in this case 
again to find even good modern writers on Roman history carry- 
ing back the vulgar misuse of the words into the Roman history 
itself. It is indeed true that the later Latin writers sometimes 
laxly use plebs to mean the undistinguished part of the plebeian 
order, in opposition, not only to the patricians, but to the noble 
and knightly members of the plebs itself. But this is only a lax 
use; the formal distinction was never forgotten; the noblest 
plebeian was still a plebeian, and the patrician name would never 
have been applied to him by the laxest speaker. But mischief 
has been done to the truth of history by carelessness in these 
matters. Scholars have used words in a way which may not have 
misled themselves, but which has certainly misled others. In- 
genious men have fancied that, in the age of Cesar and Cicero, for 
a patrician to marry a plebeian or to be adopted into a plebeian 
family carried with it great social degradation. It carried with it 
just as much degradation as when the daughter of an English peer 
marries a rich and long-descended English baronet or esquire. 

We are now in the thick of our Romans, and we have broken 
ground on that very subject of nobility, and specially of Roman 
nobility, which, for those who look a little below the surface, may 
have perhaps been clothed, through late controversies, with some- 
what more of interest than usual. But we have now to speak of it 
only in the interest of clearness of speech, and in that interest we 
may perhaps be led back to it again. Anyhow after an assertion 
which, though strictly true, may sound to many so startling as 
that which ended the last paragraph, it may be well to pause 
awhile, and to come back to our patricians and plebeians, if at 
all, by another path. 

EpwarD A, FREEMAN. 























Cold Comfort. 


(THE HOPE OF THE LVOLUTIONIST.) 


\ EN say, in the course of the eras— 
| For the date ’tis not easy to know, 
But we think we may fix it as near as 

A billion of Zons, or so— 
That all our intelligent Aryans 

(The globe growing wofully cold) 
Will slowly revert to barbarians, 

And shelter in caves, as of old. 


When Colonies crumble asunder, 
When the Empire of England is o'er, 
When Sweetness and Light have gone under, 
When Savages come to the fore, 
When no longer historians languish 
To mark how the remnant may strive, 
The Darwinian will smother his anguish- 
He knows that the Fittest survive! 


When all that is wooden must perish, 
Cabs, tramcars of happier days, 
And archives we solemnly cherish 
Are kindled to furnish a blaze ; 
When Nihilists fail from their mission, 
And when, in the perishing State, 
The head of the last Opposition 


Arises in final debate, 
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COLD COMFORT. 


And says, ‘It’s a national crisis ; 


Let Party dissension go freeze, 


A hundred of feet when the ice is 


Down yonder in tropical seas ; 
If taxing our caves is intended, 
We take it our duty is clear: 
We vote for the Bill, unamended,’ 
And the House is too chilly to cheer !—- 


Then, Prospero, triumph no longer, 
Then, Caliban, live and prevail, 

Then, speed to the arm that is stronger, 
Then, woe to the arm that is frail! 

But, though Duty and Justice be sleeping, 
Though Plunder and Anarchy thrive, 
Till Death takes the Stars in his keeping, 

As now, shall the Fittest survive ! 


May KENDALL, 
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Trish Popular Poetry. 


OME time since I found myself on board a steamer bound 
from Waterford to Southampton. We had tourists amongst 
the passengers, and with some of them I got into conversation. 
They were Seotchmen, and had just been ashore in Ireland. They 
were good enough to speak with great civility of the country, both 
scenery and people. So pleased were they that they regretted 
not being able to extend their experiences for want of time; and, 
without showing any obtrusiveness, I could feel that they wished 
to hear some dispassionate Irishman speak of his country and her 
position. I gave them my views freely. They were received with 
such consideration that I was beginning to regret I had not put 
more edge on them, so as to provoke a little discussion, when one 
of my new acquaintances said :— 

‘TI do not know much about Ireland, but I have seen it fre- 
quently stated that you are a very poetical people.’ 

Here he suddenly stopped as if he regretted having said so 
much. As I waited, he continued :— 

‘ The fact is, I thought I would have some real Irish poetry, so 
I bought these as I came along,’ and he produced a sheaf of 
street-ballads. At first I smiled and was inclined to treat the 
matter lightly. But, on second thoughts, the question presented 
itself to me in a more serious light. I explained that these pro- 
ductions were written by most illiterate people, and circulated 
only amongst the lowest class in the community. I dare say I 
could not help showing some surprise that a man like him should 
know so little about Ireland and her people, for he said :— 

‘My knowledge of your country is confined to the information 
supplied by our newspapers, and that is generally conveyed under 
the heading ANOTHER MURDER IN IRELAND.’ 

The incident suggested a train of thought the result of which 
is this paper on Irish popular poetry. 

By this poetry I mean those short pieces, whether of the 
narrative, descriptive, or lyric class, written by Irishmen for 
Irishmen, and instinct with Irish thought and feeling, which 
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have been collected and published in book form, and which are to 
be found everywhere throughout the country in the houses of the 
middle and artisan classes. There ave many collections of it pub- 
lished, but as the details can be seen in the catalogues of the 
Dublin publishers, it is not necessary that I should do more than 
allude to them. 

On the threshold of this subject some very curious facts pre- 
sent themselves. One of the first is that all the verses are com- 
paratively new, written at a very recent date. Scarcely any of 
them are a century old, and the great bulk of them has come 
into existence within the last fifty years. This is strange in a 
country whose inhabitants are considered so poetical, and whose 
claim to a poetic temperament these productions prove. A few 
words will, however, explain the phenomenon. Amongst the 
provisions of those terrible enactments, the Penal Laws, some of 
the most stringent were directed against the education of the 
Irish people. A price was set on the head of the schoolmaster. 
He was classed with the wolf. Within the country the natives 
could only get instruction by stealth—on the hillside, in the wood, 
or behind the hedge—and most severe penalties were directed 
against those who dared to send their children abroad in search of 
learning. It sounds strange, but it is nevertheless a fact. The 
statute books attest it, and it is little more than a century since 
these laws were in full vigour and activity, It is no wonder then 
that ignorance should have settled down on the country, and that 
the sweet voice of popular song should for a time have been 
hushed. The surprise is rather that the recovery has been so 
rapid; that a people for generations crushed down into the lowest 
depths of mental degradation should in so short a time relieve 
themselves of the vile wrappings of ignorance,and commence to sing 
those songs which good judges have pronounced to be genuine and 
polished poetry. And the difficulty did not end here. For the 
singing had to be done in a strange tongue. The language of the 
nation was Irish. It was according to its idioms the thought 
formed in the people’s mind. ‘There was then the difficulty of 
thinking according to the spirit and the idiom of one language, 
and conveying the thought in a strange tongue. This was a dif- 
ficulty not easily surmounted. 

This poetry is not only popular in the sense of being highly 
prized by the people in general, but it is also popular in the sense 
of being written by the people in general. It represents the 
thoughts and feelings of every classin the community. The voice 
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of the peasant comes up from the fields and the streams, and the 
tradesman sings in his workshop. The man of literature sends 
his song from his study, and the wealthy man from his mansion, 
The rebel comes, too, to tell us of the thoughts that consume the 
souls of those who sympathise with him, and to ring out his note 
of defiance and hope. These songs spring up everywhere. Like 
wildflowers, they are to be found not only down on the fertile 
plains, but away up the hillsides, in the crevices of the barren 
rocks, And so they fulfil all the requirements of a national 
poetry. 

They deal with the far-away past, the days of the bards and 
the native kings; they bring us down along the troubled stream 
of history, telling the bitter and humiliating tale of internecine 
strife and unavailing resistance. They lift the veil from the 
terrible agony of the Penal days, and show usa people, apparently 
dying, struggling hard against degradation and death. And of the 
time of their own production they speak elegantly, forcibly and 
well, 

Let us commence with the domestic life, and submit a com- 
position, a love-letter in verse, the greeting of a husband to his 
wife. The name of the writer is Josep Brennan, and the verses 
are entitled 


COME TO ME, DEAREST. 


Come to me, dearest, I’m lonely without thee. 
Day-time and night-time I’m thinking about thee ; 
Night-time and day-time in dreams I behold thee ; 
Unwelcome the waking which ceases to fold thee. 
Come to me, darling, my sorrows to lighten, 

Come in thy beauty to bless and to brighten ; 
Come in thy womanhood, meekly and lowly ; 
Come in thy lovingness, queenly and holy. 


Swallows will flit round the desolate ruin, 

Telling of spring and its joyous renewing ; 

And thoughts of thy love and its manifold treasure 
Are circling my heart with a promise of pleasure. 
O Spring of my spirit! O May of my bosom! 
Shine out on my soul till it burgeon and blossom. 
The waste of my life has a rose-root within it, 

And thy fondness alone to the sunshine can win it. 


Figure that moves like a song through the even ; 
Features lit up by a reflex of heaven ; 
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Eyes like the skies of poor Erin our mother, 

Where the shadows and sunshine are chasing each other ; 
Smiles coming seldom, but childlike and simple, 
Planting in each rosy cheek a sweet dimple. 

Oh! thanks to the Saviour, that even thy seeming 

1s left to the exile to brighten his dreaming! 


You have been glad when you knew I was gladden’d ; 
Dear, are you sad now to hear I am sadden’d ? 

Our hearts ever answer in tune and in time, love, 

As octave to octave, and rhyme unto rhyme, love. 

I cannot weep but your tears will be flowing— 

Yon cannot smile but my cheeks will be glowing ; 

I would not die without you at my side, love 

You will not linger when I shall have died, love. 


Come to me, dear, ere I die of my sorrow ; 
tise on my gloom like the sun of to-morrow ; 
Strong, swift, and fond as the words which I speak, love, 
With a song on your lip, and a smile on your cheek, jove. 
Come, for my heart in your absence is weary ; 
Haste, for my spirit is sicken’d and dreary ; 
Come to the arms which alone should caress thee ; 
Come to the heart which is throbbing to press thee. 


In going through this verse a curious fact constantly forces 
itself on one. It is, that after reading over the whole body of it, 
a very great difficulty is to find any one name amongst the writers 
pre-eminently distinguished over the others. I have seen it some- 
where stated that every Irishman carries a harp in his breast. 
Taking up the books which contain this verse, it is very difficult 
not to believe it. Piece follows piece. One has affixed to it the 
name of some man of proved ability ; the next has a name of which 
you never heard before; and, most probably, the next will be 
anonymous. And yet the literary merit of the almost unknown 
and the anonymous is not found unequal, and, in many instances, 
surpasses the compositions of men of remarkable genius. 

There is a class of thing called Irish verse, or Irish song, 
which, for want of full information, may have left an erroneous 
impression cn many minds. This is a thing which one scarcely 
ever falls in with in Treland. But it isto be found in the theatres 
and music-halls of Great Britain. It is written for people who 
were never in Jreland, by people who know nothing about Ireland, 
and for the purpose of pandering to an idea that the typical Trish 
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man must be a howling, blundering fool, with a bludgeon under 
his arm, a bottle in his pocket, and a face indicating that his 
principal subsistence must be tobacco and whisky. I merely 
allude to the existence of this vile rubbish, as it often prejudices 
really generous minds, and lays the foundation of subsequent 
bitterness and hostility. 

Having submitted a piece treating of love after marriage, let 
us consider some verses from another piece treating of the same 
subject before marriage. It is called 





THE OLD STORY. 


He came across the meadow-pass 
That summer-eve of eves ; 

The sunlight stream’d along the grass 
And glanced amid the leaves ; 

And from the shrubbery below, 
And from the garden trees, 

He heard the thrush’s music flow 
And humming of the bees. 

The garden-gate was swung apart, 
The space was brief between ; 

sut there, for throbbing of his heart, 

He paused perforce to lean, 


He lean’d upon the garden-gate ; 
He look’d, and scarce he breathed ; 

Within the little porch she sate, 
With woodbine overwreathed. 

Her eyes upon her work were bent, 
Unconscious who was nigh ; 

But oft the needle slowly went, 
And oft did idle lie. 

And ever to her lips arose 
Sweet fragments faintly sung ; 

But ever ere the notes could close 
She hush’d them on her tongue. 





Tfer fancies, as they come and go, 
Her pure face speaks the while, 
For now it is a flitting glow, 
And now a breaking smile ; 
And now it is a graver shade 
When holier thoughts are there— 
An angel’s pinion might be stay’d 
To seg a sight so fair, 
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But still they hid her looks of light, 
Those downcast eyelids pale— 

Two lovely clouds so silken white, 
Two lovelier stars that veil. 


Oh! beauty of my heart, he said, 
Oh! darling, darling mine, 

Was ever light of evening shed 
On loveliness like thine ? 

Why should I ever leave this spot ? 
But gaze until I die! 

A moment from that bursting thought 
She felt his footstep nigh. 

One sudden, lifted glance—but one— 
A tremor and a start : 

So gently was their greeting done, 
That who would guess their heart ? 


Long, long the sun had sunken down, 
And all his golden trail 
Had died away to lines of brown 
In duskier hues that fail. 
The grasshopper was chirping shrill— 
No other living sound 
Accompanied the tiny rill 
That gurgled underground : 
No other living sound, unless 
Some spirit bent to hear 
Low words of human tenderness 
And mingling whispers near. 


% * oe o 


There is in this piece, as in all the other pieces of its class I 
have seen, one very striking feature. It is the extreme purity and 
delicacy with which the relations between the sexes are treated. 
It is not that there is an absence of coarseness in expression, 
allusion and situation. That in itself would be something to re- 
mark. But, beyond that, the love of a true man fora true woman 
is treated as a sacred thing, to be spoken of with tenderness, respect 
and reverence. 

I prefer quoting these pieces at some length, and submitting 
them as they are, to going into anything like a critical analysis. 
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Such a course would, I think, under present circumstances, bea 
mistake. Were I to fill up my space with criticism on a few pieces, 
pointing out a beauty here and a blemish there, I could not con- 
vey to those unacquainted with my subject (and to many of my 
readers I believe it is unknown ground) so clear an idea of it, as 
by submitting fair and average specimens. 

A very attractiv e portion of the subject is that which deals with 
local scenery: the imagery in most cases is vivid and clear, con- 
veying to those who have never seen the places described a fair 
idea of their appearance. I ha ‘e read some of these poems de- 
scribing places I have visited, anc though the language is rich and 
ample, and very free play is allowed to the fancy, the pictures 
conveyed by the words are, as a rule, remarkably true. Of 
course, in most of these cases, the poets were from childhood 
looking upon the subjects of their song. The natural beauties 
surrounding them were gradually appreciated as the perceptive 
faculties increased in strength. And so each beauty in the scene 
became familiar, and the whole picture got incorporated with, and 
became part and parcel of, their everyday reveries. Under these 
circumstances, to a people influenced by a strong imagination, and 
gifted with a power of clear and forcible expression, there should 
be no difficulty in giving to others a distinct idea of the thing 
which their own minds saw. These verses are, like the rest, 
strongly coloured with national sentiment. The following lines are 
from the pen of J.J. Callanan. They are called Gougaune Barra, 
the hollow of St. Finn Barr, and are descriptive of a very wild- 
looking scene in the west end of the county of Cork. A lake is 
situated in a deep hollow, surrounded on every side, save one, by 
vast and almost perpendicular mountains, whose dark inverted 
shadows are gloomily reflected in the still waters beneath. Ap- 
proaching the eastern end of the lake, there is asmall but verdant 
island, about half an acre in extent. 


GOUGAUNE BARRA. 


There is a green island in lone Gougaune barra, 

Where Allua of songs rushes forth as an arrow ; 

In deep-valley’d Desmond, a thousand wild fountains 

Come down to that lake, from their home in the mountains. 
There grows the wild ash, and a time-stricken willow 

Looks chidingly down on the mirth of the billow, 

As, like some gay child, that sad monitor scorning, 

It lightly laughs back to the laugh of the morning. 
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And its zone of dark hills—oh, to see them all bright’ning, 
When the tempest flings out its red banner of lightning, 

And the waters rush down mid the thunder’s deep rattle, 
Like clans from their hills at the voice of the battle ! 

And brightly the fire-crested billows are gleaming, 

And wildly from Mullagh the eagles are screaming. 

Oh! where is the dwelling in valley or highland, s 
So meet for a bard as this lone little island ? 


How oft, when the summer sun rested on Clara 

And lit the dark heath on the hills of Ivera, 

Have I sought thee, sweet spot, from my home by the ocean, 
And trod all thy wilds with a minstrel’s devotion, 

And thought of thy bards, when, assembling together 

In the cleft of thy rocks, or the depth of thy heather, 

They fled from the Saxons’ dark bondage and slaughter 

And waked their last song by the rush of thy water ! 


High sons of the lyre, oh ! how proud was the feeling, 

To think, while alone through that solitude stealing, 
Though loftier minstrels green Erin can number, 

I oniy awoke your wild harp from its slumber, 

And mingled once more with the voice of those fountains 
The songs even Echo forgot on her mountains ; 

And glean’d each grey legend that darkly was sleeping 
Where the mist and the rain o’er their beauty were creeping. 


Many very sweet singers have turned their attention to that 
weird and attractive element in our national life—its superstitions 
and its fairy lore. Anyone conversant with the lives of our 
peasantry, and the abundance of stories of ghosts, goblins and 
fairies with which, even in this generation, they entertain one 
another after the labours of the day, will know what plentiful 
gleanings are here. In this paper [ have refrained from mention- 
ing the names of writers, unless when I quote from them. I 
intend to adhere to this rule. Otherwise, I should speak of some 
few men, whose contributions on these and kindred subjects are 
very beautiful. I doubt if these compositions are relished so 
keenly by the mass of the people as the more fiery class of political 
songs and ballads. This is somewhat strange. For, though 
political discussions have an absorbing interest for them, so also 
has the story-teller, especially when his theme is the mysterious or 
the marvellous. It would not be easy to surpass the scene to be 
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found in the kitchen of an Trish farmhouse during the early hours 
of the long winter nights. The children and workpeople cluster 
round the fire, the only light in the room, the background in 
darkness, and all intently listening to the low voice of the 
raconteur, as he unfolds the blood-curdling details of the trials 
which some man of a former generation underwent at the hands 
of a well-known local ghost. So earnest is the story-teller, and 
so imbued with the truth of his story, that he carries his hearers 
with him, until not one of them would look round into the 
darkness, lest his eyes should rest on the dreaded apparition. 
Many of these stories have been collected and preserved both in 
prose and verse. I subjvin some verses, written by the novelist, 
William Carleton. They are called The Churchyard Bride, and 
are in the same metre as the old ballad Binorie, oh! Binovie. 

The verses are in reference to a superstition connected with a 
churchyard named Erigle Truagh, in the county of Monaghan. 
The superstition was to the effect that, whenever a funeral took 
place, a spirit watched for the last mourner who remained. If the 
loiterer happened to be a young man, it took the shape of a beau- 
tiful female, inspired him with a charmed passion, and exacted a 
promise to meet in the churchyard on that day month. If it 
appeared to a female, it assumed the appearance of a man, young 
and beautiful, and, having won the love of its victim, got the re- 
quired promise, sealing the contract witha kiss. The result is that 
within the month the charmed mortal dies. 


THE CHURCHYARD BRIDE. 


The bride she bound her golden hair, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And her step was light as the breezy air 
When it bends the morning flowers so fair, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


And oh, but her eyes they danced so briglit, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
As she longed for the dawn of to-morrow’s light, 
Her bridal vows of love to plight, 
3y the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


The bridegroom is come with youthful brow, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
To receive from his Eva her virgin vow ; 
‘Why tarries the bride of my bosom now 1’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 
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A cry! acry! ’twas her maidens spoke, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
‘ Your bride is asleep—she has not awoke, 
And the sleep she sleeps will never be broke,’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


* * *% e % 
Now the grave is closed, and the mass is said, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And the bride she sleeps in her lonely bed, 
The fairest corpse amongst the dead, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy | 


But who is he who lingereth yet ? 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
The fresh green sod with his tears is wet, 
And his heart in that bridal grave is set, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


Oh, who but Sir Turlough, the young and brave, 


Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
Should bend him o’er that bridal grave, 
And to his death-bound Eva rave ? 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


‘Weep not ; weep not,’ said a lady fair, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
‘Should youth and valour thus despair 
And pour their vows on the empty air ?’ 
sy the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


A laughing light, a tender grace, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
Sparkled in beauty around her face, 
That grief from mortal heart might chase, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


& * 1% % * 


The charm is strong upon Turlougli’s eye, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
His faithless tears are already dry,. 
And his yielding heart has ceased to sigh, 
By the bonnie green woods of Villeevy ! 
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‘ To thee,’ the charméd chief replied, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
‘I pledge that love o’er my buried bride ! 
Oh! come, and in Turlough’s hall abide,’ 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


* us * % % 


He press'd her lips as the words were spoken, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And his banshee’s wail—now far and broken— 
Murmur’d, ‘ Death,’ as he gave the token, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


* oo * * 


The month is closed, and Green Truagha’s pride, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
Is married to Death, and, side by side, 
He slumbers now with his churchyard bride, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 


Our survey of this subject would be altogether incomplete if 
our eyes did not rest on the pages contributed by what we may call 
the revolutionary school. The great lulk of. these verses came 
into existence during the sway of the Young Ireland party. 
Some kindred compositions were written before, and many have 
been since added. They are marked by very strong characteristics, 
one of the most notable of which is the hatred of England, and 
of English rule, which they breathe. In fact, this feeling, in one 
form or another, runs through them from beginning to end. As 
verses they are remarkable for great force. They are often rugged, 
but always forcible and clear, and rarely lumbered with any super- 
fluous matter. Many of them were evidently written while the 
writers laboured under strong political excitement, and are, con- 
sequently, alive with a wild, passionate fire. The revolutionary 
doctrine they preach is that of fair and open fight. They speak 
of the pike, and the rifle, and the hillside; never of the knife or 
the dagger. The following specimen was at one time a great 
favourite with young men residing in the country districts. I! is 

called 


PADDIES EVERMORE, 


The hour is past to fawn or crouch 
As suppliants for our right ; 

Let word and deed unshrinking vouch 
The banded millions’ might ! 
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Let those who scorn’d the fountain’s rill 
Now dread the torrent’s roar, 

And hear our echo’d chorus still, 
We're Paddies Evermore, 


What, though they menace suffering men ? 
Their threats and them despise ; 

Or promise Justice once again ? 
We know their words are lies. 

We stand resolved those rights to claim 
They robb’d us of before, 

Our own dear nation and our name, 
As Paddies Evermore. 


Look round: the Frenchman governs France, 
The Spaniard rules in Spain, 
The gallant Pole but waits his chance 
To break the Russian chain ; 
The strife for freedom here begun 
We never will give o’er, 
Nor own a land on earth but one— 
We're Paddies Evermore. 


* * * * #* 


What reck we though six hundred years 
Have o’er our thraldom roll’d | 

The soul that roused O’Connor’s spears 
Still lives as true and bold. 

The tide of foreign power to stem 
Our fathers bled of yore, 

And we stand here to-day like them, 
True Paddies Evermore. 


Where’s our allegiance? With the land 
For which they nobly died. 

Our duty? By our cause to stand, 
Whatever chance betide. 

Our cherished hope? To heal the woes 
That rankle at her core. 

Our scorn and hatred? To her foes, 
Like Paddies Evermore. 





The author of these lines now holds a very distinguished 
position, being Mr. Justice O'Hagan, the President of the Irish 
Land Court. I confess I cannot now read them without a smile 


at some comical thoughts which suggest themselves. 


A strange 
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picture rises up before me. It is that of his lordship on an Irish 
hillside, the folds of the Green Flag flapping over him, his 
pikehead gleaming in the sunshine, and himself impatiently 
waiting to charge the redcoats to the tune of ‘ O’Donnell aboo.’ 
I have been assured, but have no personal knowledge of the fact, 
that, within the last few years, a stipendiary magistrate sent a 
ballad-singer to gaol for singing a song which his worship had 
written in the dreamy days of his hot and inexperienced 
youth. 

I append a song written by a real rebel. I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that it was written while the writer was hiding in 
the heather of the Kerry mountains, flying from the police and 
military after the failure of ’48. Michael Doheney was the 
author. An English physician of some eminence, Dr. Forbes, 
thus speaks about it in his Memorandums in Ireland. He 
was going from Kenmare to Killarney, and he says of his 
driver :— 

‘He volunteered a song, and made the echoes ring with his 
sonorous strains. One of his songs was really in itself a song of 
no ordinary beauty and pathos; and when it was considered under 
what circumstances it had been written, and that it now burst 
forth spontaneously, and, as it were, irresistibly, from the lips of 
this young Irish peasant amid the very scenes where it had been 
composed, it could not fail being listened to with redoubled 
interest. ... A reward of 300/. was offered for his (Michael 
Doheney’s) apprehension, but none of his countrymen, however 
poor or wretched, were found mercenary enough to earn it; and 
he finally succeeded in making his escape from Cork.’ 


A CUSHLA GAL MO CHREE 
(O Bright Pulse of My Heart). 


The long, long wished-for hour has come, 
Yet come, asthore, in vain ; 

And left thee but the wailing hum 
Of sorrow and of pain. 

My light of life, my lonely love! 
Thy portion sure must be 

Man’s scorn below, God’s wrath above—- 
A cushla gal mo chree ! 

I’ve given thee manhood’s early prime, 
And manhood’s teeming years ; 

I’ve bless’d thee in my merriest time, 
And shed with thee my tears ; 
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And, mother, though thou cast away 
The child who'd die for thee, 

My fondest wishes still should pray 
For cushla gal mo chiree ! 


For thee I’ve track’d the mountain’s sides, 
And slept within the brake, 

More lonely than the swan that glides 
O’er Lua’s fairy lake. 

The rich have spurn’d me from their door, 
Because I’d make thee free ; 

Yet still I love thee more and more, 
A cushla gal mo chree ! 


I’ve run the outlaw’s wild career 
And borne his load of ill ; 

His rocky couch, his dreamy fear, 
With fix’d, sustaining will ; 

And should his last dark chance befall, 
Even that shall welcome be ; 

In Death I'd love thee most of all, 
A cushla gal mo chree / 


"Twas pray’d for thee the world aroun1, 
’Twas hoped for thee by all, 

That with one gallant sunward bound 
Thou’dst. burst long ages’ thrall ; 

Thy faith was tried, alas! and those 
Who'd peril all for thee 

Were cursed and branded as thy foes, 
A cushla gal mo chree ! 


Of recent years a strange addition is being made to this 
poetry. It comes from America, and is produced by Irish people 
there. It claims kindred with the home-made verse, and the 
claim cannot be disputed. Leaving home, and settling amongst 
strangers, must have the effect of suggesting fresh thoughts and 
giving new turns to old ideas. I shall conclude this paper by 
quoting a little from this verse. The following expresses very 
naturally the feelings of a man yearning in the land of his adop- 
tion for the land of his birth, and was suggested by hearing some 
Irish national airs played by a military band in the streets of New 
York. 


























It is called 
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MUSIC IN THE STREELT, 


It rose upon the sordid street, 
A cadence sweet and lone ; 
Through all the vulgar din it pierced— 
That low melodious tone. 
It thrill’d on my awaken’d ear 
Amid the noisy mart, 
Its music over every sound 
Vibrated in my heart. 


I’ve heard full oft a grande; strain 
Through lofty arches roll, 

That bore on the triumphant tide 
The rapt and captive soul. 

In this, the breath of my own hills 
Blew o’er me soft and warm, 

And shook my spirit, as the leaves 
Are shaken by the storm. 


% * % 4 


It rose above the esaseless din, 
It filled the dusty street, 

As some cool breeze of freshness blows 
Across the desert’s heat. 


‘It shook their squalid attic homes— 


Pale exiles of our race— 
And drew to dingy window-panes 
Full many a faded face. 


* a * * 


In through the narrow rooms it pour'’d, 
That music sweeping on, 

And perfumed all their heavy air 
With flowers of summers gone, 

With waters sparkling to the lips, 
With many a summer breeze, 

That woke into one rippling soug 
The shaken summer trees. 


% %* *& * * 


In it, the ripe and golden corn 
Bent down its heavy head ; 
In it, the grass waved long and sweet 
_ Above their kindred dead ; 
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In it, the voices of the loved 
They might no more behold 

Came back and speke the tender words, 
And sang the songs of old. 


Sometimes there trembled through the strain 
A song like falling tears, 
And then it rose and burst again 
Like sudden clashing spears ; 
And still the faces in the street, 
And at the windovw-panes, 
Would cloud or lighten, gloom or flash, 
With all its changing strains. 


* * oS % * 


The great American war, in which the Irish took so conspi- 
cuous a part, supplied abundance of material for either prose or 
poetry. Many contributions of striking power to the verse of 
which I am now speaking were the result. The hand of one man 
was especially busy during that trying time, not only with the 
sword but with the pen. He wrote under the nom de plume of 
Private Miles O’Reilly, and attracted a great deal of attention. 
He was Lieut.-Col. C. G. Halpine of the 69th New York regiment 
—a regiment exclusively Irish—and the following lines from his 
pen tell their own dramatic story. They are called 


APRIL 20, 1864. 


Three years ago to-day 
We raised our hands to heaven, 
And on the rolls of muster 
Our names were thirty-seven ; 
There were just a thousand bayonets, 
And the swords were thirty-seven, 
And we took the oath of service 
With our right hands raised to heaven. 


Oh ’twas a gallant day, 
In memory still adored, 

That day of our sun-bright nuptials 
With the musket and the sword ! 
Shrill rang the fifes, the bugles blared, 
And beneath a cloudless heaven 

Twinkled a thousand bayonets, 
And the swords were thirty-seven. 
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Of the thousand stalwart bayonets 
Two hundred march’d to-day ! 

Hundreds lie in Virginia swamps, 
And hundreds in Maryland clay ; 

And other hundreds, less happy, drag 
Their shatter’d limbs around, 

And envy the deep, long, blesséd sleep 
Of the battie-field’s holy ground. 


For the swords—one night, a week ago, 
The remnant, just eleven, 

Gather’d around a banqueting board 
With seats for thirty-seven. 

There were two limp’d in on crutches, 
And two had each but a hand 

To pour the wine and raise the cup, 
As we toasted ‘ Our flag and land,’ 


And the room seem’d filled with whispers 
As we look’d at the vacant seats, 
And, with choking throats, we push’d aside 
The rich but untasted meats ; 
Then in silence we brimm’d our glasses, 
As we rose up—just eleven— 
And bow’d as we drank to the loved and the dead 
Who had made us THIRTY-SEVEN. 


Many things are omitted from this paper which some may 
consider essential to its completeness. No allusion has been made 
to the translations from the Irish, nor to the rich stores of poetry 
which still remain locked up in that language. Neither have I 
referred to the men who devoted their time and their talents to 
collecting and publishing this verse; nor to the many names, 
eminent in general literature, which are to be found amongst its 
authors. In fact, I have barely touched the fringe of the subject 
But if I succeed in increasing the interest which is already felt 
in it, I shall have achieved the object with which I set out. 


JAMES O’DONOGHUE. 
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Sir Henry Taylor's Autobiography:' 


HERE are those, the writer is one, in whose life the first reading 
and re-reading of Philip Van Artevelde was an epoch. The 
other writings of Sir Henry Taylor, both in prose and verse, left their 
impression: but the great ‘ Dramatic Romance’ has always stood 
alone. It was not merely the wonderful thoughtfulness and beauty 
of passages beyond number: and not many readers know how many 
lines from Philip Van Artevelde have passed into stock quotations : 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men has been said by 
numbers who never read a play of Sir Henry Taylor’s. But there 
was a strange and awe-inspiring influence exerted upon youthful 
readers by the stern sobriety, the restrained good sense, combined 
with the bright gleam of something very near to the highest poetic 
genius. One thought the author must be sixty at least: we find he 
was only thirty-four: though in the days of the first enthusiastic 
study of the drama that would have appeared as advanced middle 
age. Good sense, in combination with brilliancy, overawes readers 
of twenty-two: impresses them with the sense of an infinite eleva- 
tion above their own standpoint. For even in those flighty days 
the youth knew well how he ought to think and would think if he 
were wise. Even when extravagantly admiring Byron, we knew 
in ourselves that his theory of life and of moral character was at 
its root idiotic. But in those days we suspended our moral sense, 
and enjoyed the hectic and unwise beauty: as at an opera, for the 
song’s sake, we are content that a man in mortal extremity should 
stop and sing. 

For many years,—till our generation has grown old,—our 
reverence and admiration for the author of that magnificent poem 
have hardly lessened. Yet somehow one did not want to know 
more of the author. Familiarity did not appear becoming, here. 
The poem held one off firmly. We have read Philip Van 
Artevelde perhaps ten times ; and parts of it have been repeated 
to one’s self times innumerable. We mark with pleasure, reading 


1 Autobiography of Henry Taylor, Author of Philip Van Artevelde, 2 vols. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1885. 
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this Autobiography, that our favourite passages are the author’s 
favourite passages too; and we are deeply interested in what he 
tells us of their origin. Yet there was always a hardness felt: a 
sternness. It was always too sagely and composedly wise, that 
exquisite passage which tells how we get over things: which we 
have quoted in this magazine (we include its predecessor) too often 
already. And now we find that it was in fact written before the 
first grief was over. These beautiful lines were not written after 
experience had shown that sorrow would be tamed by time and 
health: but at the very first, when weaker souls would have 
thought to sit down and die. It was not even as when a dear 
young friend, crushed under the bitterest of all bereavement, said 
feverishly to the present writer, ‘I’m not going to break down; I 
must peg away.’ It would not have been nearly so sad to hear him 
say that he never could lift up his head again. But Artevelde’s 
words, perpetually quoted, are most typical of their author. We 
do not venture to call him self-sufficient. But he is self-sufficing, 
and has always been so. Nor do we say he thinks of himself a bit 
too highly. But he does think highly of himself. 

Looking back, now, in later life, and in the light of this 
Autobiography, one seems to discern in Philip Van Artevelde a 
simulated maturity: the reaction in a mind which has risen in 
wrath against an idolatrous admiration of Byron. His ‘ enthusiastic 
admiration of Byron,’ Sir Henry Taylor tells us, ‘was morally 
stupefying’; and he burst his bonds. asunder,.as lesser readers 
have done. One thinks, reading the great Play, of a clever student 
at the University writing his prize-essay for the reading of his 
Professors: not in the style which is really congenial to himself, 
but in that which he knows will suit them. One sees the young 
Henry Taylor was thinking of his great friend, the judicious 
Southey; and pruning extravagances in that thought. And 
though Henry Taylor was never so young as many men have been, 
one is pleased to find occasional little outbreaks of whatis distinctly 
not so very wise, in this awe-striking personification of precocious 
maturity and wisdom. The Preface to Philip Van Artevelde is 
unquestionably arrogant in its tone. And when we find it was a 
man of thirty-four who took upon himself so to lecture mankind, 
we are amused. But it is thoroughly like the lad of twenty-two 
in the Colonial Office writing to his superior that ever since he 
entered the office he had been doing the work of a statesman. 
And it is completely consistent with the man’s calm declaration 
that ‘in point of intellectual range he regarded Sir James Stephen 
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and Mr. Gladstone as belonging to the same order of minds as his 
own. It is a most symptomatic touch that the young Henry 
Taylor does not rather put it that he ‘ belonged to the same order 
of minds’ as Mr. Gladstone. We do not need the Autobiography 
to tell us that Sir Henry Taylor was never at a University: never 
at a public school. 

But we have the Autobiography, while Sir Henry Taylor is 
still with us, at the age of eighty-four years and six months. It 
had been intended to come later: but there is no reason why it 
should not be given to the world now. We may say at once that 
it is most interesting. We may say too, that it makes no change 
in our estimate of the man formed from the study of his works. 
Here is unquestionably the author of Philip Van Artevelde, of 
The Statesman, of Notes from Life, and Notes from Books ; as he 
is and must be. The provokingly-wise Statesman, which ought to 
have come from the pen of Solomon, or at the least of one who had 
been Prime Minister and from that elevation taken the measure of 
his fellow-creatures for twenty years, was written at thirty-five 
by a clerk in the Colonial Office. No wonder that its tone of calm 
superiority gave offence. When Archbishop Whately wrote (as 
Sir H. Taylor tells us he did) an analogous book called The Bishop, 
at least he did not put his name toit. Through all this frank 
picture of Sir H. Taylor, from his own hand, we have the same 
temnerate reserved assured strength and wisdom. There is no 
flus.er nor flutter: even when his dearest friend died, even when 
the friend’s sister decidedly said No. From early youth, Henry 
Taylor was always par negotiis. The entire character and career 
strike a certain awe, and bid the ordinary mortal keep his distance. 
In the case of any one else, we should have been aggrieved at 
finding the pros and cons about his marriage treated with a grave 
solemnity as of Gibbon showing us how Christianity made its 
way. Here it seems quite natural. The grand manner becomes 
Sir H. Taylor, and everything about him. And though the story 
is told quite without reserve, those who have hitherto reverenced 
Sir H. Taylor most, will not be disappointed. The stately figure 
stands secure on its pedestal, still. 

Henry Taylor was born at Bishop Middleham, in the county 
of Durham, on October 18, 1800. Sir Henry surprises us by 
stating that this was ‘the first year of the new century.’ Does a 
century mean a hundred years, or only ninety-nine? Was the 
year 100 the first year of the second century, or the last year of 
the first? He conveys that he would have been pleased had his 
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birth been noble, and had his name sounded heroically. We can 
say truly that we never thought of the meaning of his name till 
he made this suggestion. His father was of gentle descent, but 
took to farming. His mother was the daughter of an ironmonger 
at Durham. She died while her famous son, the youngest of 
three, was an infant. But her short life had been happy. The 
farm, she wrote, was ‘the sweetest place under the sun, or above 
it either.’ Ah, ‘ the earth hath He given to the children of men.’ 
The father was a man of good ability: he wrote many articles in 
the Quarterly Review. But he was habitually grave and reserved : 
and it was a melancholy home in which the boys grew up till their 
father married again when near forty-seven. At the age of thirteen 
Henry entered the navy as a midshipman. He was a lazy boy: 
and in his nine months at sea he never once went up the rigging. 
After some years of irregular home education, Henry got a clerk- 
ship in a Government Office. The three brothers lived together 
in a London lodging: and there within a fortnight the two elder 
died. For a few months Henry was sent to Barbadoes: then he 
returned home. His stepmother was angelic: ‘I suppose she 
had faults like other people, but I never found out what they 
were.’ It is curious to find in a letter written by his father in 
1814, all the scholarship about Eternal Punishment which in 
these last months has come new to many from the eloquent 
Dean Plumptre of Wells. There it is: all about the Mon. Yet 
Henry’s days passed heavily in his secluded home, with all its 
kind affection: and he began to write poetry, ‘ built on Byron.’ 
In 1822 he first saw himself in print: it was a short essay in the 
Quarterly on Moore’s /rish Melodies. Within a year he went to 
London, hoping to support himself by his pen. 

He arrived in London on October 23: and next day called on 
Gifford. His second paper in the Quarterly was a review of Lord 
John Russell; whom it helped to turn from poetry to politics. 
But the turning-point in Henry’s life was near. In January he 
was appointed to a place of 300/.a year in the Colonial Office, 
through the influence of Dr. Holland; and in that office he did 
his life-work. There was great delight at home at his deliverance 
from hack-authorship; and he had found his proper place. He 
plunged into his work eagerly; and soon wrote to his father that 
a paper he had composed formed the substance of a speech by 
Canning. His faults in those days, he says, were ‘ arrogance and 
impertinence.’ * For years he drafted despatches in a style and 
temper of which in after-days he was heartily ashamed. Doubtless 
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with good reason. His manner, he says, was against him: shyness 
leading him, as it has led others, to affectation and unpleasant 
bluntness, 

His great friend was Hyde Villiers, brother of the late Earl of 
Clarendon, and of Montagu, Bishop of Durham. He had other 
friends, appointed to eminence: Austin the parliamentary lawyer, 
John Stuart Mill, and John Romilly who became Master of the 
Rolls. Charming above all others was Miss Villiers. He did a 
little work for the Quarterly ; and at twenty-six published Isaac 
Comnenius. Though the Quarterly puffed it, the public would 
have none of it. It was Southey who suggested to him the 
subject of his great poem; and he began to write Philip Van 
Artevelde for the pleasure of writing ; he wrote only in inspired 
moods; and he took six years to it. There were tours abroad ; 
two with Southey ;.and Sir Henry records, at this time, that Mr. 
Gladstone declared of him that he ‘wanted nothing but ambition 
to have been a great man’; politically, Mr. Gladstone meant. 
But the occasional taking-down came. At twenty-eight, he pro- 
posed to Miss Villiers, and met decided rejection. 

Mr. Taylor was led by his place in the Colonial Office to take 
deep interest in the Anti-Slavery movement. We wish he had 
not habitually used the phrase ‘ the saints,’ to signify those who 
were moved on that question by the old distinction between right 
and wrong. We have awful glimpses of the cruelties of slavery, 
and of the. fashion_in.-which. those who. inflicted these were 
applauded by the ruling caste: as in many other instances. And 
now it began to be said that there was a man Taylor in the office 
who ruled the Secretary of State. Apparently he did, for a while. 
But he found it impossible to rule Lord Stanley: the brilliant 
Lord Stanley of that day. And through Lord Stanley’s opposition, 
Taylor failed of getting some merited advancement. 

Hyde Villiers died when thirty-two. He and Taylor had taken 
up house together in Suffolk Street. Not long after, the great 
passage in Artevelde was written. And it was in passing the 
dwelling of the Villiers family that the lines came: 


There is a gate in Ghent ; I passed beside it ; 
A threshold there, worn of my frequent feet, 
Which I shall cross no more. 


Taylor came to know Scott; and a great friendship grew up 
with Wordsworth. He visited Sydney Smith at Combe Florey, 
in arich tract of Somersetshire. Sydney was in great ‘spirits; 
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‘An extensive prospect there to the East; Galatia, Mesopotamia, 
lie in that direction.’ 

Now fame was to come. Philip Van Artevelde was published : 
the writer being thirty-four. The prudence of the preface was 
doubted; we do not wonder. But Taylor says it was said of him 
that he awoke one morning and found himself famous; adding 
that he does not know of whom that was first said. Many school- 
boys could teil him it was of his old master Byron. . His father, 
and mother (always so-called) were made very. happy: and him- 
self too. Holland House opened its doors to him. But he did 
not like Lady Holland, and drew off. At thirty-six he published 
The Statesman; which he rightly calls pragmatic, But things in 
it, written in grave irony, were taken seriously. The first edition, 
published in 1836, was sold off by 1873, and it was not a large 
one. 

It was a great event in Taylor’s life when Mr. Spring Rice 
became Secretary of State, and soon asked the poetic clerk to 
visit him at Petersham. The family was charming. The eldest 
daughter had Wordsworth at her fingers’ ends. But Thevdosia 
Alice, the youngest, was the one maid in the world. At thirty- 
seven, Taylor proposed; but was rejected for his theological 
unsoundness. With a solemnity which indicates some lack of 
humour, the story is told of the wanderer’s return to orthodoxy ; 
under the powerful counsel of Mr. Gladstone, Sir J. Stephen 
(whose influence in the Colonial Office is matter of history), and 
Southey. The engagement was several times off and on; but all 
came right at the last. Proposals were repeatedly made to give 
Taylor a place of more dignified sound than a mere clerkship; it 
was by his own choice that he remained content in that position 
for forty years. Mr. Spedding held a like place; and, strange to 
tell, Cardinal Manning was for a while a junior clerk. 

Whoever desires to read the painful story of the way in 
which West Indian slaveholders fought and bullied to keep 
their slaves, and to neutralise their liberation after the British 
Parliament granted it, may find it vividly told in these volumes. 
The Jamaica Assembly became mutinous, as all oppressors tend to 
become when they are no longer suffered to oppress. That body 
accused the House of Lords of ‘ either cowardice and imbecility, 
or fraud and malice;’ and the House of Commons of ‘ perjury 
and corruption.’ Analogous circumstances in recent years have 
reproduced exactly the same language. There are: regions of 
England in which it may be read in the county newspaper once 
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a week. When the privileged are stripped of their privileges, they 
use awful phraseology. And very naturally so. Nor can the 
Autobiography, as it deals with such matters, be read without 
the strong conviction that Sir H. Taylor was indeed a most 
sagacious and far-seeing statesman. But while his marriage 
seemed hopeless, and the Office was full of worry, he sought 
retreat in imaginative writing. In 1838 he wrote Edwin the 
Fair. And in those days Southey’s brain softened and he was 
lost to his friends. But on October 17, 1839, Taylor and Alice 
Spring Rice were married. And peace and brightness came into 
his father’s home as well as into his own. 

Many lively pictures are given of distinguished friends, 
political and literary. These must be sought in the volumes. 
But it is worth noting that when Wordsworth died, Sir G. C. 
Lewis proposed that Taylor should be appointed Laureate: on the 
ground that Mr. Tennyson was ‘ little known’! We find recorded, 
too, the old story of the Ass and the Archbishop, in a pleasant 
sketch of Archbishop Whately of Dublin. It is told as of undoubted 
authority. But the Archbishop told the present writer, in 1863, 
that the story is wholly without foundation. From circumstances, 
too, we doubt much whether the Archbishop was author of the 
book called The Bishop, which, as Taylor says, was ‘ modelled 
upon The Statesman and quoted from it largely.’ 

About 1840-1, Miss Fenwick, a specially-charming relation 
of his mother, grew into the closest intimacy with Wordsworth 
and his family; and for some time lived at Rydal Mount. The 
devotion of Miss Fenwick to Wordsworth was extreme. But she 
gives a new view of the great poet’s temper. It was tempestuous, 
and dark moods were frequent: ‘ His is a strong but not a happy 
old age.’ He died in April 1850. And Sir H. Taylor, writing 
to Miss Fenwick on April 26, says what is possibly true, but is 
startling: ‘ He was the greatest (greater?) of the two great men 
that remained to us, and I believe the old Duke is the same age.’ 
One would have said that the greatness of Wellington and the 
greatness of Wordsworth were hardly commensurable. And it is 
interesting to remember, now, that even after Waterloo the 
nobility regarded Wellington as a soldier of fortune, a military 
adventurer, who would soon find his level in society; and even 
combined to keep him in his proper place. So Mr. Mozley assures 
us in one of his recent interesting volumes.! 


1 Reminiscences of Towns Villages, and Schcols. Vol. II. p. 324. 
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Sir H. Taylor’s father died in January 1851, and his step- 
mother in April 1853. They had seen him do his best work. In 
any case, he never did better. 

The years went on, in usefulness and honour: but with the 
changes they are sure to bring. In 1852 Sir H. Taylor built a 
house at Sheen; designed by that incomparable wife who from 
the first week had taken care of all the money. The health of 
the children caused continual anxiety. And at 59 there came 
severe illness, spasmodic asthma: which after months of great 
suffering yielded to simple means, coming of a lucky chance. ‘The 
spasmodic form of disease has never returned. The cigarette 
which brought it to such a sudden end was made of mild tobacco 
in paper slightly impregnated with saltpetre : not so manufactured 
with any medicinal view, but merely to make it burn better. It 
happened to be at hand when I was advised to try smoking 
tobacco; and it was this particular combination which saved me: 
for neither saltpetre nor tobacco, pure and simp!, or in other pro- 
portions, was of much use.’ Sir H. Taylor had early ceased to 
belong to any club save THE CLUB which meets only to dine. The 
intimation that a member is elected is still sent to him in the 
form in which it was drawn up by Gibbon. He enjoyed social life, 
though (strange to say) he made no figure in it: and he ‘liked 
any woman better than any man.’ Sir Henry acknowledges that 
this assertion, made of him by a friend, is substantially true. 
St. Clement's Eve was written at 60: the last poetical work. 
In 1861, he and his household found their way to Bourne- 
mouth. Here they bought a house for summer: Sheen was for 
winter. Tennyson’s imagery, in conversation, was less refined 
than one’s expectation: three times in a few lines we find him 
likening the publication of a great man’s intimate concerns to 
being ‘ripped open like a pig’: adding, with feeling, ‘that he 
knew he himself should be ripped open like a pig.’ About this 
time came the serious event of growing a beard: which for a 
while was so bristly that Sir H. Taylor could but be ‘a good and 
happy hog.’ In 1862, at Oxford, he received the degree of 
D.C.L. And about that period he expresses views as to bribery at 
elections which the kindest of editors once struck out of an essay 
in this magazine by a contributor in whose productions he never 
blotted another line. In 1869 Sir H. Taylor was made a Knight- 
Commander of St. Michael and St. George. He was to have been 
made a life Peer: but the Tory lords cast out a measure for the 
creation of a limited number of such, after having approved of its 
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introduction. Few men have entered the House of Lords who 
did that Chamber more honour than Sir H. Taylor would have 
done it: and the rank would not have been unacceptable. But it 
was not to be. ‘I see that Lord Derby professed his belief that 
a life peerage would not be attractive to the great majority of men 
really eminent in science and literature. I entirely disagree from 
him, and I have no doubt that men of eminence in these -kinds 
would be very glad of a life peerage; and this, not only because 
they might think they could be of some service in the House of 
Lords, but also for the honour and glory of it. I never heard that 
they had renounced the world and all its vanities, and I am sure 
they would think a life peerage a very desirable distinction.’ 

Sir Henry adds: ‘ By this profession Lord Derby could oppose 
the measure without appearing to undervalue literature and 
science, but he can scarcely have really held the belief he pro- 
fessed.’ 

Here is an interesting reminiscence of Carlyle. ‘I remember 
Carlyle’s lectures delivered when he was an obscure writer. I had 
made great efforts to obtain for him as numerous an audience as 
possible. Though he was nervous to the last degree, he resolved 
that they should be spoken extempore. His utterances were wild 
and strange and convulsive, and once and again I felt as if it 
would all fall to pieces; but I observed before long that the very 
throes and gasps and agonies of the parturition served to enchain 
the attention of his hearers: and it was these lectures which gave 
Carlyle his first launch into popularity.’ 
~*" “Many who have been trained to regard the great Sir Robert 
Peel as the embodiment of all that is cautious and safe, will be 
surprised to know that Lord Aberdeen (the Premier) declared 
that Sir Robert Peel was ‘ the most indiscreet man in conversation 
he ever met.’ 

In 1872 (the age is always visible at a glance) Sir H. Taylor 
retired from the office where he had done so much wise and 
good work: and his autobiography, begun in 1865, became his 
occupation. Though now published for the first time, in 1877 
it was privately printed for the reading of a few friends. Some 
of these expressed their surprise at the absence of reserve in 
one who had never been gushingly confidential. Yet the illus- 
trious author tells us frankly that it has been no part of his 
design to tell the whole truth. But what is told is the truth, and 
nothing but thetruth. And it is a blameless, touching, and beau- 
tiful record of a noble life. ile me te gm 
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Est honor et tumulis. 


O heroes old these mounds are dedicate. 
Nought know we of their exploits, or the cause 
In which they fronted danger with applause, 
At last thus sepulchred in what then was state. 
Perchance in some wild battle’s fierce debate 
They saved their perill’d tribe from ruin dire, 
Or for it some great glory did acquire ; 
Sure theirs no valour of a common rete. 
O ancient sons of honour! Ye did well, 
Ye in your day; and justly won your rest 
On this hill-top conspicuous from afar. 
O vameless sleepers! Yet. these barrows tell 
Your praises ever; yea, they beacons are 
To us in life’s vast struggle still oppressed. 


Joun W. HaALes. 
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Some Personal Recollections. 


\ HEN I first knew Madame Guiccioli, towards the close of 1844, 

she had just returned to Paris from Ravenna, and occupied, 
jointly with an elderly lady relative, a small and plainly furnished 
apartment in the Rue de la Victoire. She was then about forty- 
two years of age, but looked younger, partly owing to the dazzling 
whiteness of her complexion, partly to an admirably proportioned 
figure and a most. luxuriant profusion of yellowish hair, which 
she wore in long curls according to the fashion of the day. Her 
eyes were not particularly expressive, nor can I imagine her ever 
to have possessed that extraordinary fascination traditionally 
associated with her name. Her conversation was that of a sensible 
and well-educated woman, and her manner perfectly frank and 
unaffected, but both were singularly deficient in animation ; and 
it was quite an exceptional circumstance if any chance allusion to 
Byron or Italy, the only two subjects in which she appeared to 
feel an interest, had the effect of momentarily arousing her from 
her habitual placidity. She spoke French fluently and English 
tolerably, and, if one may judge from the specimens of her letters 
published by Mr. Madden in his ‘ Life of Lady Blessington,’ wrote 
both languages correctly; she had, moreover, a natural taste 
for poetry, a graceful impromptu from her pen, in the shape 
of a ‘ canzonetta’ dedicated to a lady friend, being still in my 
possession. 

In those days she mixed little in general society, but after 
her marriage with the Marquis de Boissy ‘ received’ regularly, 
and soon established her position as the attractive magnet of one 
of the most popular and best frequented salons in Paris. It 
must, however, be confessed that she owed but a small share of 
her success to the social qualities of her husband, as original and 
eccentric a being as I ever remember meeting ; he was a peppery, 
queer-tempered little man, who, while a member of the Chamber 
of Peers under Louis Philippe, had acquired an unenviable 
notoriety by being called to order whenever he opened his mouth, 
aud had goaded the estimable Monsieur Pasquier to frenzy by his 
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ill-timed interruptions and exaggerated Anglophobia. When 
nominated a senator by Napoleon III. he became a trifle more 
circumspect, and rarely took part in the questions under dis- 
cussion; but in private life his satirical propensities remained 
unchanged, and I am inclined to doubt if, notwithstanding the 
financial advantages she undoubtedly derived from her union with 
M. de Boissy, Madame la Marquise ever felt as thoroughly at 
home in the spacious hotel of the Rue d’Anjou as in the unpre- 
tending entresol of the Rue de la Victoire. 

About five or six years before the breaking up of the Gore 
House establishment, and the consequent dispersion of the art 
treasures contained therein, I saw Lady Blessington for the first 
time. I was not wholly unknown to her, having contributed 
pretty regularly since 1841 to one or other of the two annuals 
under her editorship ; but, owing to a protracted residence on the 
Continent, I had hitherto had no opportunity of becoming person- 
ally acquainted with her. I had heard much of her courtesy to 
strangers, but was scarcely prepared for a reception so frankly and 
winningly cordial that before I had been five minutes in her 
company I felt as entirely at my ease as if we were old friends ; 
an impression, I should be disposed to imagine, experienced by 
all who have ever had the privilege of conversing with her. 
Although considerably past the prime of life, the hand of time 
had lain lightly on her, and she might still be called a handsome 
woman; her voice was low, rich and melodious in tone, a slight 
Trish accent imparting to it an additional piquancy and charm. 
I noticed on this and subsequent occasions that whatever might 
be the subject discussed, whether literary, social, or political, she 
listened attentively to the opinions of others before expressing 
her own, and, far from laying down the law, as she has more than 
once been unjustly accused of doing, contented herself with 
throwing in here and there some stray word or suggestion, which, 
while it often shed a new light on the question at issue, was never 
obtrusively dictatorial. 

Count d’Orsay,' on the contrary, revelled in argument, and 
especially relished tS .@ idea of defending an apparently untenable 
position. I remember once hearing him maintain for at least half 
an hour, in opposition to no less a personage than Lord Brougham, 
that Paul de Kock’s novels were eminently moral, and, what is 
more, succeed in converting that generally intractable individual 
to his way of thinking. Gore House was then the favourite resort 
of almost every man of note in London ; people constantly dropped 
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in from ten tv twelve on their way to and from the clubs, and not 
unfrequently remained until two or three in the morning, follow- 
ing the example of George IV. when Prince of Wales, who, 
honouring the celebrated artist Madame Le Brun with an after- 
dinner visit, paid her the flattering compliment of saying, ‘I 
usually pass my evenings in going from one party to another, but 
when I am with you I stay.’ Nor were youth and beauty absent 
from these charming réwnions; the presence of our hostess’s 
nieces, Marguerite and Nelly Power, contributed not a little to the 
enjoyment of the guests. Both were extremely pretty girls, and not 
only looked but talked well; Marguerite, the eldest, possessed a 
certain literary talent, and subsequently edited the ‘ Keepsake ’ 
for, I think, two years, besides affixing her name to more than one 
gracefully written tale which Dickens in his letters mentions in 
terms of high commendation. Nelly was of a quieter and more 
retiring disposition than her sister, and died comparatively young; 
it was to her that Landor inscribed in 1842 the following pretty 
lines quoted in Mr. Madden’s book :--— 


The happy who are called above 
Must give the angels all their love ; 
So when you get there you will find 
Exactly what you left behind. 


I was absent from Paris when Lady Blessington arrived there, 
and on my return a few months after her death found Marguerite 
and Nelly installed in a tiny apartment of the Rue de Courcelles, 
and D’Orsay, who had partially resumed his artistic occupations, 
projecting several important works both in painting and sculpture, 
none of which, unfortunately, he lived long enough to complete. 
The last time I met him was at a party given bya young Russian 
who, from having successfully accomplished a trip to Belgium in 
a balloon, had acquired the reputation of a ‘lion,’ and, being 
abundantly furnished with the circulating medium, entertained 
his friends right royally in a snug bachelor’s retreat leading out 
of the Champs Elysées. This was early in 1852; a few months 
later—August 4 of the same year—one of the most highly gifted 
men I have ever known expired, after a lingering illness, in his 
fifty-second year, sincerely lamented by all to whom his generous 
heart and unaffected kindliness had endeared him. 

I saw but little of John Peole during his long stay in Paris, 
and had no particular wish to improve the acquaintance, his 
habits and mode of life, especially in his latter years, so essentially 
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differing from those generally adopted in civilised society. He 
was invariably to be found, at least once in the day, at Galignani’s ; 
and I remember one afternoon, when walking along the Rue de 
Rivoli with Chamier, the well-known author of ‘ Ben Brace’ and 
other nautical novels, coming across him mooning in a somewhat 
zigzag fashion in the direction of the reading-room. 

‘ Hollo, Poole!’ cried my companion in his usual cheery voice, 
‘how goes the world with you?’ 

‘The world?’ repeated the author of ‘Paul Pry, steadying 
himself against a column and staring at the questioner with a 
lack-lustre eye; ‘if it is like my head at this moment I should 
say it goes round.’ 

The day after the coup détat, as soon as tranquillity was 
sufficiently restored to enable people to circulate through the 
streets without being stopped every fifty yards by a sergent de 
ville, I was talking to Gronow on the Boulevard des Capucines, 
when Poole, rather less ‘ elevated’ than was customary with him, 
sidled up to us. 

‘ Sharp practice,’ he said; ‘ you know Thiers is arrested ?’ 

‘Serve him right,’ replied Gronow, who was a strong partisan 
of the new régime ; ‘it was diamond cut diamond between them, 
and the cleverest won. The coup d’état was a necessity.’ 

‘May be,’ said Poole, ‘ but I fancy the loser, who was tired of 
playing second fiddle, is of a different opinion. The Thiers état 
would have suited him better.’ 
. I knew Horace Smith very well, and frequently met him while 
residing in Brighton; he lived with his wife and daughters in 
Cavendish Place, close to Regency Square, and both was and 
deserved to be as popular a man as any in ‘ London-super-Mare.’ 
I have seldom seen a finer or more intellectual head, or a coun- 
tenance more expressive of amiability and good humour; his 
manner was quiet and unassuming, but there was a latent drollery 
in his eye that only awaited an occasion to vent itself in some 
racy anecdote or witty impromptu. He was the life and soul of 
Brighton society ; no dinner table was complete without him, his 
bright geniality rendering him equally a favourite with old and 
young. Even his brother authors—irritabile genus—esteemed 
and liked him, for he never said an ill-natured thing, and was always 
the first to recognise and appreciate the talent of others; nor do I 
helieve—so utterly unselfish was he, and so conscientiously 
imbued with the Panglossian philosophy that all was for the best 
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in the best of all possible worlds—that in the whole course of his 
existence he could ever have had an enemy. 

He once told me a good story of a night he had passed in a 
stage coach, when railways were not and the journey from one 
part of England to another was a serious undertaking. I forget 
where he was going, but the distance was considerable, and the 
four inside passengers naturally endeavoured to settle themselves 
as commodiously as circumstances would permit. Two of them 
were a married couple, the husband sitting with his back to the 
horses and evidently not altogether at his ease. About half an 
hour after starting he turned to his wife and anxiously inquired 
if she were comfortable. 

‘ Pretty well,’ she replied in a drowsy tone. 

‘You feel no draught from the window ?’ 

‘None at all.’ 

‘Quite sure ?’ 

* Quite.’ 

‘Ah!’ remarked the affectionate sposo after a momentary 
pause, ‘then swppose we change places.’ 

My acquaintance with Charles Lever was chiefly limited to 
correspondence, mainly relating to two or three articles of mine 
published in the ‘ Dublin University Magazine ;’ but I once had 
the pleasure of sharing with him a box at the Haymarket during 
Webster’s management of that theatre. I do not remember what 
the play was, but most assuredly we heard little of it, my com- 
panion’s tongue scarcely allowing itself a moment’s respite from 
the rise to the fall of the curtain, discoursing ‘de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis,’ with a perpetual flow of humour as spontaneous 
as it was irresistible. Whatever subject he touched upon became 
in his hands a vehicle for anecdote or reminiscence, and so inex- 
haustible was his store of both that I have ever since bitterly 
regretted not to have had another opportunity of enjoying them. 

When in Dublin, while talking to McGlashan (Curry’s partner 
in the firm of Sackville Street) shortly after the appearance of 
‘Harry Lorrequer, I asked him what was the circulation of the 
magazine. ‘It might be better and it might be worse,’ he replied 
with a Scotchman’s usual caution; ‘ but we shall do now. All 
we wanted was a lever to raise it, and I’m sore mistaken if the 
public are not beginning to find out that we’ve got one.’ 

It was in the spring of 1842 that I first saw William Harrison 
Ainsworth at Kensal Manor House, the pretty residence then 
occupied by him on the Harrow Road, I had previously exchanged 
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letters with him respecting a paper or two written for the new 
magazine he had just started, and on my arrival in town received 
a cordial invitation to dine with him. He was then a strikingly 
handsome man, as the many portraits published at the time, 
especially that by Maclise, sufficiently testify, and, owing to the 
extraordinary sensation excited by ‘Jack Sheppard,’ held a pro- 
minent place among the popular authors of the day. ‘ Rookwood,’ 
‘Crichton,’ ‘Guy Fawkes,’ and notably the ‘ Tower of London,’ 
had also obtained a large share of public favour ; and the opening 
chapters of the ‘ Miser’s Daughter,’ to be followed shortly by 
‘Windsor Castle,’ proved that his powers of invention and pic- 
turesque description had lost nothing of their attractive brilliancy. 

On the occasion alluded to, the guests, with the exception of 
the host’s own family, were exclusively literary, including his 
cousin William Francis Ainsworth, one of the few survivors of the 
party, Robert Bell, Dudley Costello, and last, not least, that de- 
lightful poet and essayist Laman Blanchard. The latter I had 
the pleasure of meeting again before leaving London, and possess 
a highly valued memorial of our acquaintance in the shape of some 
charming verses addressed to my (then) little daughter, which, 
although they have been introduced with a few slight alterations 
into his poem entitled ‘The Shadows of Love,’ I make no apology 
for transcribing here. 


hough fiagile and tender 
Though fiagil 1 tender, 
The lightest thing made 
So fo] 
To soften its splendour 
I 
Hath always a shade ; 
Then how should Love’s tongue 
Have no accent of grief, 
When a shadow is flung 
From the Lily’s pale leaf? 


Ainsworth frequently came to Paris during my stay there, and 
we generally went the round of the theatres together. When a 
version of ‘Jack Sheppard’ was brought out at the Porte St. 
Martin under the title of ‘Les Chevaliers du Brouillard, he was 
specially invited by the manager to witness the performance ; and, 
although favourably impressed by the talent displayed in the part 
of the hero by Madame Marie Laurent, avowed his decided pre- 
ference for its original representative, Mrs. Keeley. He had a sort 
of nervous laugh, which broke out at intervals when anything 
happened to strike his fancy; and the sight of the gauze curtain 
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drawn across the stage to simulate a London fog so convulsed him 
with merriment that, in spite of all his efforts to restrain it, the 
familiar ‘ha! ha!’ every now and then burst out involuntarily 
until the act was over. 

Oddly enough, we inhabited the same house at Brighton in 
Arundel Terrace at different periods, he taking it when I gave it 
up ; so that we were alternately each other’s host and guest. He 
afterwards furnished a villa called ‘ Little Rockley ’ at Hurstpier- 
point, on the other side of the downs, where he remained for 
several years ; and I often look back with regret on more than 
one pleasant ramble with my old friend in the adjoining Danny 
Park. He finally removed to ‘ Hill View Lodge,’ at Reigate, where 
he died January 3, 1882. 

In one of the last letters I received from him, dated Septem- 
ber 22,1881, he alludes as follows to a circumstance which afforded 
him much gratification, as showing the esteem in which he was 
deservedly held by his fellow townsmen: ‘I have just returned 
from Manchester, where I have received a great ovation and 
established myself as the “ Lancashire novelist.”’ 

ii CuARLES HERVEY. 
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Prinee Otto: 
A ROMANCHL. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 


BOOK. I.—PRINCE ERRANT. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN WHICH THE PRINCE DEPARTS ON AN ADVENTURE, 


OU shall seek in vain upon the map of. Europe for the bygone 
state of Griinewald. An independent principality, an in- 
finitesimal member of the German Empire, she played, for several 
centuries, her part in the discord of Europe ; and, at last, in the 
ripeness of time and at the spiriting of several bald diplomatists, 
vanished like a morning ghost. Less fortunate than Poland, she 
left not a regret behind her; and the very memory of her boun- 
daries has faded. 

Tt was a patch of hilly country covered with thick wood. 
-Many streams took their beginning in the glens of Griinewald, 
turning mills for the inhabitants. There was one town, Mitt- 
walden, and many brown, wooden hamlets, climbing roof above 
roof, along the steep bottom of dells, and communicating by 
eovered bridges over the larger of the torrents. The hum of 
watermills, the splash of running water, the clean odour of pine 
sawdust, the sound and smell of the pleasant wind among the 
innumerable army of the mountain pines, the dropping fire of 
huntsmen, the dull stroke of the wood-axe, intolerable roads, 
fresh trout for supper in the clean bare chamber of an inn, and 
the song of birds and the music of the village-bells—these were 
the recollections of the Griinewald tourist. 

North and east the foothills of Griinewald sank with varying 
profile into a vast plain. On these sides many small states bordered 
with the principality, Gerolstein, an extinct grand duchy, among 
the number. On the south it marched with the comparatively 
powerful kingdom of Seaboard Bohemia, celebrated for its flowers 
and mountain bears, and inhabited by a people of singular sim- 
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plicity and tenderness of heart. “Several intermarriages had, in 
the course of centuries, united the crowned families of Grine- 
wald and maritime Bohemia; and the last Prince of Griinewald, 
whose history I purpose to relate, drew his descent through 
Perdita, the only daughter of King Florizel the First of Bohemia. 
That these intermarriages had in some degree mitigated the 
rough, manly stock of the first Griinewalds, was an opinion widely 
held within the borders of the principality. The charcoal burner, 
the mountain sawyer, the wielder of the broad axe among the 
congregated pines of Griinewald, proud of their hard hands, proud 
of their shrewd ignorance and almost savage lore, looked with an 
unfeigned contempt on the soft character and manners of the 
sovereign race. ) 

The precise year of grace in which this tale begins shall be 
left to the conjecture of the reader. But for the season of the 
year (which, in such a story, is the more important of the two) it 
was already so far forward in the spring, that when mountain 
people heard horns echoing all day about the north-west corner 
of the principality, they told themselves that Prince Otto and 
his hunt were up and out for the last time till the return of 
autumn. 

At this point the borders of Griinewald descend somewhat 
steeply, here and there breaking into crags; and this shaggy and 
trackless country stands in a bold contrast to the cultivated 
plain below. It was traversed at that period by two roads alone ; 
one, the imperial highway, bound to Brandenau in Gerolstein, 
descended the slope obliquely and by the easiest gradients. The 
other ran like a fillet across the very forehead of the hills, dipping 
into savage gorges, and wetted by the spray of tiny waterfalls. 
Once it passed beside a certain tower or castle, built sheer upon 
the margin of a formidable cliff, and commanding a vast prospect 
of the skirts of Griimewald and the busy plains of Gerolstein. 
The Felsenburg (so this tower was called) served now as a prison, 
now as a hunting-seat ; and for all it stood so lonesome to the 
naked eye, with the aid of a good glass the burghers of Brandenau 
could count its windows from the lime-tree terrace where they 
walked at night. 

In the wedge of forest hillside enclosed between the roads, 
the horns continued all day long to scatter tumult ; and at length, 
as the sun began to draw near to the horizon of the plain, a very 
rousing triumph announced the slaughter of the quarry. The 
first and second huntsman had drawn somewhat aside, and from 
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the summit of a knoll gazed down before them on the drooping 
shoulders of the hill and across the expanse of plain. They 
covered their eyes, for the sun was in their faces. The glory of 
its going down was somewhat pale. Through the confused tracery 
of many thousands of naked poplars, the smoke of so many houses 
and the evening steam ascending from the fields, the sails of a 
windmill on a gentle eminence moved very conspicuously, like a 
donkey’s ears. And hard by, like an open gash, the imperial 
high-road ran straight sunward, an artery of travel. 

There is one of nature’s spiritual ditties, that has not yet 
been set to words or human music: ‘ The Invitation to the Road ;’ 
an air continually sounding in the ears of gipsies, and to whose 
inspiration our nomadic fathers journeyed all their days. The 
hour, the season, and the scene, all were in delicate accordance. 
The air was full of birds of passage, steering westward and north- 
ward over Griinewald, an army of specks to the up-looking eye. 
And helow, the great practicable road was bound for the same 
quarter. 

But to the two horsemen on the knoll this spiritual ditty was 
unheard. They were, indeed, in some concern of mind, scanning 
every fold of the subjacent forest, and betraying both anger and 
dismay in their impatient gestures. 

‘I do not see him, Kuno,’ said the first huntsman, ‘ nowhere 
—not a trace, not a hair of the mare’s tail! No, sir, he’s off; 
broke cover and got away. Why, for twopence I would hunt him 
with the dogs!’ 

‘ Mayhap, he’s gone home,’ said Kuno, but without conviction. 

‘Home!’ sneered the other. ‘I give him twelve days to get 
home. No, it’s begun again; it’s as it was three years ago, 
before he married ; adisgrace! Hereditary prince, hereditary fool ! 
There goes the government over the borders on a grey mare. 
What’s that? No, nothing—no, I tell you, on my word, I set more 
store by a good gelding or an English dog. That for your Otto!’ 

‘ He’s not my Otto,’ growled Kuno. 

‘Then I don’t know whose he is,’ was the retort. 

‘You would put your hand in the fire for him to-morrow,’ 
said Kuno, facing round. 

‘Me!’ cried the huntsman. ‘I would see him hanged! I’m 
a Griinewald patriot—enrolled, and have my medal, too; and I 
would help a prince! I’m for liberty and Gondremark.’ 

‘Well, it’s all one,’ said Kuno. ‘If anybody said what you 
said, you would have his blood, and you know it.’ 
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‘You have him on the brain,’ retorted his companion. ‘£ There 
he goes!’ he cried, the next moment. 

And sure enough, about a mile down the mountain, a rider on 
a white horse was seen to flit rapidly across a heathy open and 
vanish among the trees on the farther side. 

‘In ten minutes he’ll be over the border into Gerolstein,’ said 
Kuno. ‘It’s past cure.’ 

‘Well, if he founders that mare, I'll never forgive him, 
added the other, gathering his reins. 

And as they turned down from the knoll to rejoin their com- 
rades, the sun dipped and disappeared, and the woods fell in- 
stantly into the gravity and greyness of the early night. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN WHICH THE PRINCE PLAYS HAROUN-AL-RASCHID. 


Tue night fell upon the Prince while he was threading green 
tracks in the lower valleys of the wood; and though the stars 
came out overhead and displayed the interminable order of the 
pine-tree pyramids, regular and dark like cypresses, their light 
was of small service to a traveller in such lonely paths, and from 
thenceforth he rode at random. The austere face of nature, the 
uncertain issue of his course, the open sky and the free air, 
delighted him like wine ; and the hoarse chafing of a river on his 
left. sounded in his ears agreeably. 

It was past eight at night before his toil was rewarded and he 
issued at last out of the forest on the firm white high-road. It 
Jay downhill before him, with a sweeping eastward trend, faintly 
bright between the thickets ; and Otto paused and gazed upon it. 
So it ran, league after league, still joining others, to the farthest 
ends of Europe, there skirting the sea-surge, here gleaming in the 
lights of cities ; and the innumerable army of tramps and travellers 
moved upon it in all lands as by a common impulse, and were 
now in all places drawing near to the inn door and the night’s 
rest. The pictures swarmed and vanished in his brain; a surge 
of temptation, a beat of all his blood, went over him, to set spur 
to the mare and to go on into the unknown for ever. And then 
it passed away ; hunger and fatigue, and that habit of middling 
actions which we call common sense, resumed their empire; and 
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in that changed mood, his eye lighted upon two bright windows 
on his left hand, between the road and river. 

He turned off by a by-road, and in a few minutes he was 
knocking with his whip on the door of a large farmhouse, and a 
chorus of dogs from the farmyard were making angry answer. A 
very tall, old, whiteheaded man came, shading a candle, at the 
summons. He had been of great strength in his time, and of a 
handsome countenance; but now he was fallen away, his teeth 
were quite gone, and his voice when he spoke was broken and 
falsetto. 

‘You will pardon me,’ said Otto. ‘Iam a traveller and have 
entirely lost my way.’ 

‘ Sir,’ said the old man, in a very stately, shaky manner, ‘ you 
are at the River Farm, andI am Killian Gottesheim, at your 
disposal, We are here, sir, at about an equal distance from Mitt- 
walden in Griinewald and Brandenau in Gerolstein: six leagues to 
either, and the road excellent ; but there is not a wine bush, not 
a carter’s alehouse, anywhere between. You will have to accept 
my hospitality for the night ; rough hospitality, to which I make 
you freely welcome ; for, sir,’ he added with a bow, ‘it is God 
who sends the guest.’ 

‘Amen. And I most heartily thank you,’ replied Otto, bowing 
in his turn. 

‘Fritz,’ said the old man, turning towards the interior, ‘lead 
round this gentleman’s horse ; and you, sir, condescend to enter.’ 

Otto entered a chamber occupying the greater part of the 
ground-floor of the building. It had probably once been divided ; 
for the farther end was raised by a long step above the nearer, 
and the blazing fire and the white supper-table seemed to stand 
upon adais. All around were dark, brass-mounted cabinets and 
cupboards ; dark shelves carrying ancient country crockery; guns 
and antlers and broadside ballads on the wall; a tall old clock with 
roses on the dial; and down in one corner the comfortable promise 
of a wine barrel. It was homely, elegant and quaint. 

A powerful youth hurried out to attend on the grey mare ; 
and when Mr. Killian Gottesheim had presented him to his 
daughter Ottilia, Otto followed to the stable as became, not 
pethaps the Prince, but the good horseman. When he returned, 
a smoking omelette and some slices of home-cured ham, were 
waiting him ; these were followed by a ragout and a cheese; and 
it was not until his guest had entirely satisfied his hunger, and 
the whole party drew about the fire over the wine jug, that 
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Killian Gottesheim’s elaborate courtesy permitted him to address 
a question to the Prince. 

‘You have perhaps ridden far, sir ?’ he inquired. 

‘I have, as you say, ridden far, replied Otto;’ and, as you 
have seen, I was prepared to do justice to your daughter's cookery.’ 

‘Possibly, sir, from the direction of Brandenau?’ continued 
Killian. 

‘Precisely: and I should have slept to-night, had I not 
wandered, in Mittwalden,’ answered the Prince, weaving in a 
patch of truth, according to the habit of all liars. 

‘Business leads you to Mittwalden ?’ was the next question. 

‘Mere curiosity,’ said Otto. ‘I have never yet visited the 
principality of Griinewald.’ 

‘A pleasant state, sir,’ piped the old man, nodding, ‘a very 
pleasant state, and a fine race, both pines and people. We 
reckon ourselves part Griinewalders here, lying so near the borders; 
and the river there is all good Griinewald water, every drop of it. 
Yes, sir, a fine state. A man of Griinewald now will swing mean 
axe over his head that many a man of Gerolstein could hardly 
lift; and the pines, why, deary me, there must be more pines in 
that little state, sir, than people in this whole big world. ’Tis 
twenty years now since I crossed the marches, for we grow home- 
keepers in old age; but I mind it as if it was yesterday. Up and 
down, the road keeps right on from here to Mittwalden; and 
nothing all the way but the good green pine-trees, big and little, 
and water power! water power at every step, sir. We once sold 
a bit of forest, up there beside the high-road; and the sight of 
minted money that we got for it, has set me ciphering ever since 
what all the pines in Griinewald would amount to.’ 

‘I suppose you see nothing of the Prince?’ inquired Otto. 

‘No,’ said the young man, speaking for the first time, ‘nor 
want to.’ ‘ 

‘Why so? is he so much disliked?’ asked Otto. 

‘ Not what you might call disliked,’ replied the old gentleman, 
‘but despised, sir.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the Prince, somewhat faintly. 

‘ Yes, sir, despised,’ nodded Killian, filling a long pipe, ‘and, 
to my way of thinking, justly despised. Here is a man with 
great opportunities, and what does he do with them? He hunts 
and he dresses very prettily, which is a thing to be ashamed of in 
a man, and he acts plays; and if he does aught else, the news of 
it has not come here.’ 
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‘Yet these are all innocent,’ said Otto. ‘ What would you 
have him do—make war ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ replied the old man. ‘But here it is; I have been 
fifty years upon this River Farm, and wrought in it, day in, day 
out; I have ploughed and sowed and reaped, and risen early, and 
waked late; and this is the upshot: that all these years it has 
supported me and my family; and been the best friend that ever 
1 had, set aside my wife; and now, when my time comes, I leave 
it a better farm than when I found it. So it is, if a man works 
hearty in the order of nature; he gets bread and he receives 
comfort, and whatever he touches breeds. And it humbly appears 
to me if that Prince was to labour on his throne, as I have 
laboured and wrought in my farm, he would find both an increase 
and a blessing.’ 

‘I believe with you, sir,’ Otto said; ‘and yet the parallel is 
inexact. For the farmer’s life is natural and simple; but the 
prince’s is both artificial and complicated. It is easy to do right 
in the one, and exceedingly difficult not to do wrong in the other. 
If your crop is blighted, you can take off your bonnet and say, 
“ God’s will be done ”; but if the prince meets with a reverse, he 
may have to blame himself for the attempt. And perhaps, if all 
the kings in Europe were to confine themselves to innocent 
umusemeut, the subjects would be the better off.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said the young man Fritz, ‘you are in the right of it 
there. That was a true word spoken. And I see you are like me, 
a good patriot and an enemy to princes.’ 

Otto was somewhat abashed at this deduction, and he made 
haste to change his ground. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ you surprise me by 
what you say of this Prince Otto. I have heard him, I must own, 
more favourably painted. I was told he was, in his heart, a good 
fellow, and the enemy of no one but himself.’ 

‘And so he is, sir,’ said the girl, ‘ a very handsome, pleasant 
prince ; and we know some who would shed their blood for him.’ 

‘O! Kuno!’ said Fritz. ‘An ignoramus!’ 

‘Ay, Kuno, to be sure,’ quavered the old farmer. ‘ Well, 
since this gentleman is a stranger to these parts, and curious 
about the Prince, I do believe that story might divert him. This 
Kuny, you must know, sir, is one of the hunt servants, and a most 
ignorant, intemperate man: a right Griinewalder, as we say in 
Gerolstein. We know him well, in this house; for he has come 
as far as here after his stray dogs; and I make all welcome, sir, 
without account of state or nation. And, indeed, between Gerol- 
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stein and Griinewald the peace has held so long that the roads 
stand open like my door; and a man will make no more of the 
frontier than the very birds themselves.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Otto, ‘it has been a long peace—a peace of centuries.’ 

‘Centuries, as you say,’ returned Killian: ‘ the more the pity 
that it should not be for ever. Well, sir, this Kuno was one day 
in fault, and Otto, who has a quick temper, up with his whip and 
thrashed him, they do say, soundly. Kuno took it as best he could, 
but at last he broke out, and dared the Prince to throw his whip 
away and wrestle like a man; for we are all great at wrestling in 
these parts, and it’s so that we generally settle our disputes. Well, 
sir, the Prince did so; and being a weakly creature, found the 
tables turned; for the man whom he had just been thrashing like 
a negro slave, lifted him with a back grip and threw him heels 
overhead.’ 

‘ He broke his bridle-arm,’ cried Fritz—‘ and some say his nose. 
Serve him right say 1! Man to man, which is the better at that ?’ 

‘And then?’ asked Otto. 

‘QO, then, Kuno carried him home; and they were the best 
of friends from that day forth. I don’t say it’s a discreditable 
story, you observe,’ continued Mr. Gottesheim ; ‘ but it’s droll, and 
that’s the fact. A man should think before he strikes; for, as 
my nephew says, man to man was the old valuation.’ 

‘ Now, if you were to ask me,’ said Otto, ‘I should perhaps 
surprise you. I think it was the Prince that conquered.’ 

‘ And, sir, you would be right,’ replied Killian, seriously. ‘Ia 
the eyes of God, I do not. question but you would be right; but 
men, sir, look at these things differently, and they laugh.’ 

‘They made a song of it,’ observed Fritz. ‘ How does it go? 
Ta-tum-ta-ra... .’ 

‘Well,’ interrupted Otto, who had no great anxiety to hear 
the song, ‘the Prince is young; he may yet mend.’ 

‘ Not so young, by your leave,’ cried Fritz. ‘ A man of forty, 

‘ Thirty-six,’ corrected Mr. Gottesheim. 

‘O,’ cried Ottilia, in obvious disillusion, ‘a man of middle 
age! And they said he was so handsome when he was young!’ 

¢ And bald, too,’ added Fritz. 

Otto passed his hand among his locks. At that moment he 
was far from happy, and even the tedious evenings at Mittwalden 
Palace began to smile upon him by comparison. 

‘QO, six-and-thirty!’ he protested. ‘A man is not yet old 
at six-and-thirty. I am that age myself,’ 
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‘I should have taken you for more, sir,’ piped the old farmer. 
‘But if that be so, you are of an age with Master Ottekin, as 
people call him; and, I would wager a crown, have done more 
service in your time. Though it seems young by comparison with 
men of a great age like me, yet it’s some way through life for all 
that ; and the mere fools and fiddlers are beginning to grow weary 
and to look old. Yes, sir, by six-and-thirty, if a man be a fol- 
lower of God’s laws, he should have made himself a home and a 
good name to live by; he should have got a wife and a blessing 
on his marriage ; and his works, as the Word says, should begin 
to follow him.’ 

‘Ah, well, the Prince is married,’ cried Fritz, with a coarse 
burst of laughter. 

‘ That seems to entertain you, sir,’ said Otto. 

‘Ay,’ said the young boor. ‘Did you not know that? I 
thought all Europe knew it!’ And he added a pantomime of a 
nature to explain his accusation to the dullest. 

‘ Ah, sir,’ said Mr. Gottesheim, ‘it is very plain that you are 
not from hereabouts! But the truth is, that the whole princely 
family and Court are rips and rascals, not one to mend another. 
They live, sir, in idleness and—what most commonly follows it— 
corruption. The Princess has a lover; a Baron, as he calls him- 
self, from East Prussia. Nor is that the worst of it, for this 
foreigner and his paramour are suffered to transact the State 
affairs, while the Prince takes the salary and leaves all things to 
go to wrack. There will follow upon this. some mavifest judgment 
which, though I am old, I may survive to see.’ 

‘Good man, you are in the wrong about Gondremark,’ said 
Fritz, showing a greatly increased animation; ‘ but for all the 
rest, you speak the God’s truth like a good patriot. As for the 
Prince, if he would take and strangle his wife, I would forgive 
him yet.’ 

‘ Nay, Fritz,’ said the old man, ‘that would be to add iniquity 
to evil. For you perceive, sir,’ he continued, once more address- 
ing himself to the unfortunate Prince, ‘ this Otto has himself to 
thank for these disorders. He has his young wife and his princi- 
pality, and he has sworn to cherish both.’ 

‘Sworn at the altar!’ echoed Fritz. ‘ But put your faith in 
princes !’ 

_ ©Well, sir, he leaves them both to an adventurer from East 
Prussia,’ pursued the farmer ; ‘ leaves the girl to be seduced and 
to go on from bad to worse, till her name’s become a taproom by- 
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word, and she not yet twenty; leaves the country to be over- 
taxed, and bullied with armaments, and jockeyed into war——’ 

‘War!’ cried Otto. 

‘So they say, sir; those that watch their ongoings, say to 
war,’ asseverated Killian. ‘ Well, sir, that is very sad; it is a sad 
thing for this poor, wicked girl to go down to hell with people’s 
curses ; it’s a sad thing for a tight little happy country to be 
misconducted; but whoever may complain, I humbly conceive, 
sir, that this Otto cannot. What he has worked for, that he has 
got; and may God have pity on his soul, for a great and a silly 
sinner’s !’ 

‘He has broke his oath; then he is a perjurer. He takes the 
money and leaves the work; why, then plainly he’s a thief. A 
cuckold he was before, and a fool by birth. Better me that!’ 
cried Fritz, and snapped his fingers. 

‘And now, sir, you will see a little,’ continued the farmer, 
‘why we think so poorly of this Prince Otto. There’s such a 
thing as a man being pious and honest in the private way; and 
there is such a thing, sir,as a public virtue; but when a man has 
neither, the Lord lighten him! Even this Gondremark, that Fritz 
here thinks so much of-——’ 

‘Ay,’ interrupted Fritz, ‘ Gondremark’s the man for me. I 
would we had his like in Gerolstein.’ 

‘He is a bad man,’ said the old farmer, shaking his head; 
‘and there was never good begun by the breach of God’s com- 
mandments. But so far I will go with you: he is a man that 
works for what he has.’ 

‘I tell you he’s the hope of Griinewald,’ cried Fritz. ‘ He 
doesn’t suit some of your high-and-dry, old, ancient ideas; but 
he’s a downright modern man—a man of the new lights and the 
progress of the age. He does some things wrong; so they all do; 
but he has the people’s interests next his heart; and you mark 
me—you, sir, who are a Liberal, and the enemy of all their govern- 
ments, you please to mark my words—the day will come in 
Griinewald, when they take out that yellow-headed skulk of a 
Prince and that dough-faced Messalina of a Princess, march ’em 
back foremost over the borders, and proclaim the Baron Gondre- 
mark first President. I’ve heard them say it ina speech. I was 
at a meeting once at Brandenau, and the Mittwalden delegates 
spoke up for fifteen thousand. Fifteen thousand, all brigaded, 
and each man with a medal round his neck to rally by. That’s 
all Gondremark.’ 
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‘ Ay, sir, you see what it leads to: wild talk to-day, and wilder 
doings to-morrow,’ said the old man. ‘ For there is oue thing cer- 
tain: that this Gondremark has one foot in the Court backstairs, 
and the other in the Masons’ lodges. He gives himself out, sir, 
for what nowadays they call a patriot—a man from East Prussia!’ 

‘Give himself out!’ cried Fritz. ‘He is! He is to lay by 
his title as soon as the Republic is declared; I heard it in a 
speech.’ 

‘Lay by Baron to take up President?’ returned Killian. 
‘King Log, King Stork. But you'll live longer than I, and you 
will see the fruits of it.’ 

‘Father, whispered Ottilia, pulling at the speaker’s coat, 
‘surely the gentleman is ill.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ cried the farmer, rewaking to hospitable 
thoughts ; ‘can I offer you anything ?’ 

‘I thank you. I am very weary,’ answered Otto. ‘I have 
presumed upon my strength. If you would show me to a bed, I 
should be grateful.’ 

‘ Ottilia, a candle!’ said the old man. ‘ Indeed, sir, you look 
pale. A little cordial water? No? Then follow me, I beseech 
you, and I will bring you to the stranger’s bed. You are not the 
first by many who has slept well below my roof,’ continued the 
old gentleman, mounting the stairs before his guest; ‘ for good 
food, honest wine, a grateful conscience, and a little pleasant chat 
before a man retires, are worth all the possets and apothecary’s 
drugs. See, sir,’ and here he opened a door and ushered Otto 
into a little whitewashed sleeping-room, ‘here you are in port. 
It is small, but it is airy, and the sheets are clean and kept in 
lavender. The window, too, looks out above the river, and there’s 
no music like a little river’s. It plays the same tune (and that’s 
the favourite) over and over again, and yet does not weary of 
it like men fiddlers. It takes the mind out of doors ; and though 
we should be grateful for good houses, there is, after all, no house 
like God’s out-of-doors. And lastly, sir, it quiets a man down 
like saying his prayers. So here, sir, I take my kind leave of you 
until to-morrow; and it is my prayerful wish that you may 
slumber like a prince.’ 


And the old man, with the twentieth courteous inclination, 
left his guest alone. 
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CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH THE PRINCE COMFORTS AGE AND BEAUTY AND DELIVERS 
A LECTURE ON DISCRETION IN LOVE. 


THE Piince was early abroad: in the time of the first chorus of 
birds, of the pure and quiet air, of the slanting sunlight and the 
mile-long shadows. To one who had passed a miserable night, 
the freshness of that hour was tonic and reviving; to steal 
a march upon his slumbering fellows, to be the Adam of the 
coming day, composed and fortified his spirits; and the Prince, 
breathing deep and pausing as he went, walked in the wet fields 
beside his shadow, and was glad. 

A trellised path led down into the valley of the brook, and he 
turned to follow it. The stream was a break-neck, boiling high- 
tand river. Hard by the farm, it leaped a little precipice in a thick 
grey-mare’s tail of twisted filaments, and then lay and worked 
and bubbled in a lynn. Into the middle of this quaking pool a 
rock protruded, shelving to a cape; and thither Otto scrambled 
and sat down to ponder. 

Soon the sun struck through the screen of branches and thin 
early leaves that made a hanging bower above the fall; and the 
golden lights and flitting shadows fell upon and marbled the 
surface of that seething pot; and rays plunged deep among the 
turning waters ; and a spark, as bright as a diamond, lit upon the 
swaying eddy. It began to grow warm where Otto lingered, warm 
and heady; the lights swam, weaving their maze across the 
shaken pool; cn the impending rock, reflections danced like 
butterflies; and the air was fanned by the waterfall as by a 
swinging curtain. 

Otto, who was weary with tossing and beset with horrid 
phantoms of remorse and jealousy, instantly fell dead in love 
with that sun-chequered, echoing corner. Holding his feet, he 
stared out of a drowsy trance, wondering, admiring, musing, 
losing his way among uncertain thoughts. There is nothing that 
so apes the external. bearing of. free will as that unconscious 
bustle, obscurely following liquid laws, with which a river contends 
among obstructions. It seems the very play of man and destiny, 
and as Otto pored on these recurrent changes, he grew, by equal 
steps, the sleepier and the more profound. Eddy and Prince 
were alike jostled in their purpose, alike anchored by intangible 
influences in one corner of the world. Eddy and Prince were 
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alike useless, starkly useless, in the cosmology of men. Eddy 
and Prince—Prince and eddy. 

It is probable he had been some while asleep when a voice 
recalled him from oblivion. ‘Sir, it was say ing; and looking 
round, he saw Mr. Killian’s daughter, terrified by her boldness 
and making bashful signals from the shore. She was a plain, 
honest lass, healthy and happy and good, and with that sort 
of beauty that comes of happiness and health. But her confusion 
lent her for the moment an additional charm. 

‘Good morning,’ said Otto, rising and moving towards her. 
‘I arose early and was in a dream.’ 

‘O, sir!’ she cried, ‘I wish to beg of you to spare my father; 
for I assure your Highness, if he had known who you was, he 
would have bitten his tongue out sooner. And Fritz, too—how 
he went on! But I had a notion; and this morning I went 
straight down into the stable, and there was your Highness’s 
crown upon the stirrup-irons! But, oh, sir, I made certain you 
would spare them ; for they were as innocent as lambs.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Otto, both amused and gratified, ‘ you do not 
understand. It is I who am in the wrong ; for I had no business 
to conceal my name and lead on these gentlemen to speak of me. 
And it is I who have to beg of you, that you will keep my secret 
and not betray the discourtesy of which I was guilty. As for any 
fear of me, your friends are safe in Gerolstein ; and even in my 
own territory, you must be well aware I have no power.’ 

‘O, sir,’ she said, curtseying, ‘I would not say that: the 
huntsmen would all die for you.’ 

‘Happy Prince!’ said Otto. ‘But although you are too 
courteous to avow the knowledge, you have had many opportunities 
of learning that I am a vain show. Only last night we heard it 
very clearly stated. You see the shadow flitting on this hard 
rock. Prince Otto, I am afraid, is but the moving shadow, and - 
the name of the rock is Gondremark. Ah! if your friends had 
fallen foul of Gondremark! But happily the younger of the two 
admires him. And as for the old gentleman your father, he is a 
wise man and an excellent talker, and I would take a long wager 
he is honest.’ 

‘O, for honest, your Highness, that he is!’ exclaimed the girl. 
‘And Fritz is as honest as he. And as for all they said, it was 
just talk and nonsense. .When countryfolk get gossiping, they 
go on, I do assure you, for the fun; they don’t as much as think 
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of what they say. If you went to the next farm, it’s my belief 
you would hear as much against my father.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ said Otto, ‘there you go too fast. For all that 
was said against Prince Otto—’ 

‘O, it was shameful!’ cried the girl. 

‘ Not shameful—true,’ returned Otto. ‘Oh, yes—true. I am 
all they said of me—all that and worse.’ 

‘I never!’ cried Ottilia. ‘Is that how you do? Well, you 
would never be a soldier. Now if anyone accuses me, I get up 
and give itthem. Oh,Idefend myself. I wouldn’t take a fault at 
another person’s hands, no, not if I had it on my forehead. And 
that’s what you must do, if you mean to live it out. But, indeed, 
I never heard such nonsense. I should think you was ashamed 
of yourself! You're bald then, I suppose ? 

‘O no,’ said Otto, fairly laughing. ‘There I acquit myself: 
not bald!’ 

‘Well, and good ?’ pursued the girl, ‘Come now, you know 
you are good, and I'll make you say so.... Your Highness, I 
beg your humble pardon. But there’s no disrespect intended. 
And anyhow, you know you are.’ 

‘Why, now, what am I to say?’ replied Otto. ‘You are 
a cook, and excellently well you do it; I embrace the chance of 
thanking you for the ragout. Well now, have you not seen good 
food so bedevilled by unskilful cookery, that no one could be 
brought to eat the pudding? That is me, my dear. I am full of 
good ingredients, but the dish is worthless. I am—I give it you 
in one word— sugar in the salad.’ 

‘Well, I don’t care, you’re good,’ reiterated Ottilia, a little 
flushed by having failed to understand. 

‘I will tell you one thing,’ replied Otto: ‘You are!’ 

‘Ah, well, that’s what they all said of you,’ moralised the girl ; 
-*such a tongue to come round—such a flattering tongue !’ 

‘QO, you forget, I am a man of middle age,’ the Prince 
chuckled. 

‘Well, to speak to you, I should think you was a boy; and 
Prince or no Prince, if you came worrying where I was cooking, I 
would pin a napkin to your tails.... And, O Lord, I declare I 
hope your Highness will forgive me,’ the girl added. ‘I can’t 
keep it in my mind.’ 

* No more can I,” cried Otto. ‘That is just what they com- 
plain of |’ 


They made a loverly-looking couple; only the heavy pouring 
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of that horse-tail of water made them raise their voices above 
lovers’ pitch. But to 2 jealous onlooker from above, their mirth 
and close proximity might easily give umbrage; and a rough 
voice out of a tuft of brambles began calling on Ottilia by 
name. She changed colour at that. ‘It is Fritz,’ she said. ‘TI 
must go.’ 

‘Go, my dear, and I need not bid you go in peace, for I think 
you have discovered that I am not formidable at close quarters,’ 
said the Prince, and made her a fine gesture of dismissal. 

So Ottilia skipped up the bank, and disappeared into the 
thicket, stopping once for a single blushing bob—blushing, because 
she had in the interval once more forgotten and remembered the 
stranger's quality. ' 

Otto returned to his rock promontory; but his humour had 
in the meantime changed. The sun now shone more fairly on 
the pool ; and over its brown, welling surface, the blue of heaven 
and the golden green of the spring foliage danced in fleeting 
arabesque. The eddies laughed and brightened with essential 
colour. And the beauty of the dell began to rankle in the 
Prince’s mind: it was so near to his own borders, yet without. 
He had never had much of the joy of possessorship in any of the 
thousand and one beautiful and curious things that were his; and 
now he was conscious of envy for what was another’s. It was, 
indeed, a smiling, dilettante sort of envy; but yet there it was: 
the passion of Ahab for the vineyard, done in little ; and he was 
relieved when Mr. Killian appeared upon the scene. 

‘I hope, sir, that you have slept well under my plain roof,’ 
said the old farmer. 

‘I am admiring this sweet spot that you are sae to 
dwell in,’ replied Otto, evading the inquiry. 

‘It is rustic,’ returned Mr. Gottesheim, looking around him 
with complacency, ‘ a very rustic corner ; and some of the land to 
the west is most excellent fat land, excellent deep soil. You 
should see my wheat in the ten-acre field. There is not a farm in 
Griinewald, no, nor many in Gerolstein, to match the River Farm. 
Some sixty—I keep thinking when I sow—some sixty, and some 
seventy, and some an hundredfold ; and my own place, six score! 
But that, sir, is partly the farming.’ 

‘ And the stream has fish ?’ asked Otto. 

‘A fish-pond,’ said the farmer. ‘Ay, it is a pleasant bit. It 
is pleasant even here, if one had time, with the brook drumming 
in that black pool, and the green things hanging all about the 
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rocks, and, dear heart, to see the very pebbles! all turned to gold 
and precious stones! But you have come to that time of life, sir, 
when, if you will excuse me, you must look to have the rheuma- 
tism set in. Thirty to forty is, as one may say, their seedtime. 
And this is a damp cold corner for the early morning and an 
empty stomach. If I might humbly advise you, sir, I would be 
moving.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ said Otto, gravely. ‘And so you have 
lived your life here?’ he added, as they turned to go. 

‘Here I was born,’ replied the farmer, ‘ and here I wish I could 
say I was to die. But fortune, sir, fortune turns the wheel. 
They say she is blind, but we will hope she only sees a little 
farther on. My grandfather and my father and I, we have all 
tilled these acres, my furrow following theirs. All the three 
names are on the garden bench, two Killians and one Johann. 
Yes, sir, good men have prepared themselves for the great change 
in my old garden. Well do I mind my father, in a woollen night- 
cap, the good soul, going round and round to see the last of it. 
‘ Killian,’ said he, ‘do you see the smoke of my tobacco? Why,’ 
said he, ‘that is man’s life. It was his last pipe, and I believe 
he knew it; and it was a strange thing, without doubt, to leave 
the trees that he had planted, and the son that he had begotten, 
ay, sir, and even the old pipe with the Turk’s head that he had 
smoked since he was a lad and went a courting. But here we 
have no continuing city ; and as for the eternal, it’s a comfortable 
thought that we have other merits than our own. And yet you 
would hardly think how sore it goes against the grain with me, 
to die in a strange bed.’ 

‘And must you do so? For what reason ?’ Otto asked. 

‘The reason? The place is to be sold; three thousand 
crowns,’ replied Mr. Gottesheim. ‘Had it been a third of that, 
I may say without boasting that, what with my credit and 
my savings, I could have met the sum. But at three thousand, 
unless I have singular good fortune and the new proprietor 
continues me in office, there is nothing left me but to budge.’ 

Otto’s fancy for the place redoubled at the news, and became 
joined with other feelings. If all he heard were true, Griinewald 
was growing very hot for a sovereign Prince ; it might be well to 
have a refuge; andif so, what more delightful hermitage could 
man imagine? Mr. Gottesheim, besides, had touched his sympa- 
thies. Every man loves in his soul to play the part of the stage 
deity. And to step down to the aid of the old farmer, who had 
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so roughly handled lim in talk, was the ideal of a Fair Revenge. 
Otto’s thoughts brightened at the prospect, and he began to 
regard himself with a renewed respect. 

‘I can find you, I believe, a purchaser,’ he said, ‘and one who 
would continue to avail himself of your skill.’ 

‘Can you, sir, indeed ?’ said the old man. ‘£ Well, I shall be 
heartily obliged ; for I begin to find a man may practise resigna- 
tion all his days, as he takes physic, and not come to like it in 
the end.’ 

‘If you will have the papers drawn, you may even burthen 
the purchase with your interest,’ said Otto, ‘Let it be assured 
to you through life.’ 

‘Your friend, sir,’ insinuated Killian, ‘would not, perhaps, 
care to make the interest revertible? Fritz is a good lad.’ 

‘Fritz is young,’ said the Prince drily; ‘he must earn con- 
sideration, not inherit.’ 

‘He has long worked upon the place, sir,’ insisted Mr. Gottes- 
heim; ‘and at my great age, for I am seventy-eight come 
harvest, it would be a troublesome thought to the proprietor how 
to fill my shoes. It would be a care spared to assure yourself 
of Fritz. And I believe he might be tempted by a perma- 
nency.’ 

‘The young man has unsettled views,’ returned Otto. 

‘ Possibly the purchaser-——’ began Killian. 

A little spot of anger burned in Otto’s cheek. ‘I am the 
purchaser,’ he said. 

‘It was what I might have guessed,’ replied the farmer, bowing 
with an aged, obsequious dignity. ‘You have made an old man 
very happy ; and-I may say, indeed, that I have entertained an 
angel unawares. Sir, the great people of this world—and by 
that I mean those who are great in station—if they had only 
hearts like yours, how they would make the fires burn and the 
poor sing !” 

‘I would not judge them hardly, sir,’ said Otto. ‘We all 
have our frailties.’ 

‘Truly, sir,’ said Mr. Gottesheim with unction. ‘And by 
what name, sir, am I to address my generous landlord ?’ 

The double recollection of an English traveller, whom he had 
received the week before at court, and of an old English rogue 
called Transome, whom he had known in youth, came pertinently 
to the Prince’s help. ‘Transome,’ he answered, ‘is my name. I 
am an English traveller. It is, to-day, Tuesday. On Thursday 
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before noon, the money shall be ready. Let us meet, if you 
please, in Mittwalden, at the “ Morning Star.”’ 

‘TI am, in all things lawful, your servant to command,’ replied 
the farmer. ‘An Englishman! You are a great race of travellers. 
And has your lordship some experience of land ?’ 

‘I have had some interest of the kind before,’ returned the 
Prince ; ‘not in Gerolstein, indeed. But fortune, as you say, 
turns the wheel, and I desire to be beforehand with her revo- 
lutions.’ 

‘Very right, sir, I am sure,’ said Mr. Killian. 

They had been strolling with deliberation; but they were 
now drawing near to the farmhouse, mounting by the trellised 
pathway to the level of the meadow. A little before them, the 
sound of voices had been some while audible, and now grew 
louder and more distinct with every step of their advance. Pre- 
sently, when they emerged upon the top of the bank, they 
beheld Fritz and Ottilia some way off; he, very black and blood- 
shot, emphasising his hoarse speech with the smacking of his fist 
against his palm ; she, standing a little way off in blowsy, voluble 
distress. 

‘Dear me!’ said Mr. Gottesheim, and made as if he would 
turn aside. 

But Otto went straight towards the lovers, in whose dissension 
he believed himself to have a share. And, indeed, as soon as he 
had seen the Prince, Fritz had stood tragic, as if awaiting and 
defying his approach. 

‘Oh, here you are!’ he cried, as soon as they were near 
enough for easy speech. ‘You are a man at least, and must 
reply. What were you after? Why were you two skulking in 
the bush ? God!’ he broke out, turning again upon Ottilia, ‘ to 
think that I should waste my heart on you!’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ Otto cut in. ‘ You were addressing 
me. In virtue of what circumstance am I to render you an 
account of this lady’s conduct ? Are you her father? her brother? 
her husband ?’ 

*O, sir, you know as well as I,’ returned the peasant. ‘We 
keep company, she and I. I love her, and she is by way of 
loving me; but all shall be above-board, I would have her to 
know. I have a good pride of my own.’ : 

‘Why, sir, I perceive I must explain to you what love is,’ said 
Otto. ‘Its measure is kindness. It is very possible that you are 
proud; but this lady, too, may have some self-esteem; I 
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do riot speak for myself. And perhaps, if your own doings 
were so curiously examined, you might find it inconvenient to 
reply.’ 

‘ These are all set-offs,’ said the young man. ‘You know very 
well that a man is a man, and a woman only a woman. That 
holds good all over, up and down. I ask you a question, I ask it 
again, and here I stand.’ He drew a mark and toed it. 

‘When you have studied liberal doctrines somewhat deeper,’ 
said the Prince, ‘ you will perhaps change your note. You area 
man of false weights and measures, my young friend. You have 
one scale for women, another for men; one for princes and one 
for farmer-folk. On the prince who neglects his wife you can be 
most severe. But what of the lover who insults his mistress? 
You use the name of love. I should think this lady might very 
fairly ask to be delivered from love of such a nature. For if I, 
a stranger, had beer one-tenth part so gross and so discourteous, 
you would most righteously have broken my head. It would have 
been in your part, as lover, to protect her from such insolence. 
Protect her first, then, from yourself,’ 

‘Ay,’ quoth Mr. Gottesheim, who had been looking on 
with his hands behind his tall old back, ‘ay, that’s scripture 
truth.’ 

Fritz was staggered, not only by the Prince’s imperturbable 
superiority of manner, but by a glimmering consciousness that 
he himself was in the wrong. The appeal to liberal doctrines 
had, besides, unmanned him. 

‘Well, said he, ‘if I was rude, I'll own to it. I meant no 
ill, and did nothing out of my just rights; but I am above all 
these old vulgar notions too; and if I spoke sharp, I'll ask her 
pardon.’ 

‘Freely granted, Fritz,’ said Ottilia. 

‘But all this doesn’t answer me,’ cried Fritz, ‘I ask what 
you two spoke about. She says she promised not to tell; well, 
then, I mean to know. Civility is civility ; but I'll be no man’s 
gull. I have a right to common justice, if I do keep com- 
pany !’ 

‘If you will ask Mr. Gottesheim,’ replied Otto, ‘ you will find 
I have not spent my hours in idleness. I have, since I arose this 
morning, agreed to buy the farm. So far I will go to satisfy a 
curiosity which I condemn.’ 

‘O, well, if there was business, that’s another matter,’ re- 
turned Fritz. ‘Though it beats me why you could not tell. But, 
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of course, if the gentleman is to. buy the farm, I suppose there 
would naturally be an end.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Mr. Gottesheim, with a strong accent of 
conviction. 

But Ottilia was much braver. ‘There now!’ she cried in 
triumph. ‘What did I tell you? I told you I was fighting your 
battles. Now. you see! Think shame of your suspicious temper ! 
You should go down upon your bended knees both to that gentle- 
man and me.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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